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TUME.—(For Description see Next Page.) 




















KE. BUTTERICK & CO.'S PATTERNS 





LADIES’ BRETON COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Preceding Page.) 

Prominent among the popular costumes of the sea- flounce, plaited and gathered, and intermingled with 
son is the one illustrated by this engraving. Itis short bands of the galloon. The pattern is No. 4886, 
composed of de beige and trimmed with embroidered _ pri¢e 85 cents, and may be used for any kind of goods, 
galloon and “sequins,” or Breton buttons. These The over-skirt has a square fablier, and a straight 
buttons have eyes at the edges and are sewed on’ back-breadth crossed by a band after being gathered 
like seales; or else the eyes are situated in the usual ‘and draped. The pattern is No. 4872, price 30 cents, 

The basque has long side-fronts fitted by darts, | 
and a short underlapping vest or plastron, while the 

The skirt is four-gored and in demi-train style, back has similar side-backs and a short central por- | 
enough width being produced for the formation of a tion. The sleeves have lapping points at the wrists, | 
fan outline by the introduction of a fan-gore in the while a stylish collar completes the neck. The pat. | 
lower half of the back-breadth at the center, The tern is No. 4896, price 30 cents. Galloon borders || 
bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a straight the edges of both the basque and over-skirt. 





places, with grooves crossing the buttons to direct 
and continue the fastening thread. 





MISSES’ BRETON BASQUE. 

No, 4897.—The meodel represented by these en- 
gravings is oue of the most stylish introductions of 
the season, and can be made up in any kind of goods 
that may be desired. The gide-fronts are neatly 
fitted, and overlap a short, jaunty vest-portion ; while 
a long side-back, extending to the shoulder, is at 
each side of short central back portions, the latter 
closing with button-holes and buttons. Galloon and 
sequins form the trimming. The pattern is in 8 
sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To make 
the garment for a miss of 12 years, 24 yards of goods, 
27 inches wide, will be required, Price of pattern, 


25 cents. 


4893 4893 
Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS' BRETON BASQUE. 
No. 4893.—This cunning little garment is 
made of cashmere and trimmed with sequins. 
The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 
years of age, and costs 20 cents. To make 
the basque for a girl of 6 years, 13 yard of 4896 
4896 goods, 27 inches wide, are needed. 
Back View. 


Front View. 

LADIES’ BRETON BASQUE. 

No. 4896.—The basque here illustrated is made seam. The neck of the back and side-fronts is fin- 
of cashmere and trimmed in a manner considered ished by a rolling collar, while the neck of the vest 
most appropriate for the style. The vest sews to portion is perfectly plain along the edge.’ The sleeves 
the side-front underneath at the right side, but is are trimmed to represent deep ciffs, The pattern to 
connected to the opposite side by buttons, button- tho basque may be used for any goods, and is in 13 
holes and a fly. Fach side-front is fitted by a bust _ sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
dart and an under-arm dart, while the back is ad- To make the basque fora lady of medium size, 2} 
justed by side-backs of the length of the side-fronts, yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. 
and short central portions joined by a hollowing Price of pattern, 30 cents 
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GIRLS' BRETON OVER-SKIRT. 
No. 4892.—In making a garment of this description any 
material from the lightest Swiss to the prettiest silk may be 


selected, and the trimmings chosen to harmonize with the 
goods. The front is a broad ¢ablier laid in three upturned folds, 
each tacked at the center and at the side under three sequins. 
It is shaped to the figure by darts, and has a long slightly- 
draped back-breadth crossed by the usual strap. A plaited 
pocket is at the right side, and the edges are bordered with 





braid. The pattern is in 7 sizes for girls from 3 to 9 years of 

4892 age. Of materia] 27 inches wide, 2 yards are needed in making 
the over-skirt for a girl of 8 years. Price of pattern, 20 cents. 4892 
Back View, 


Front View. 
MISSES’ BRETON OVER-SKIRT. 


No. 4898.—This model is designed to complete a costume of any de- 


scription, but more especially one of . i the Breton style. It possesses the 


usual characteristics, having a deep 
liand slightly raised by a shirring at 
‘ ) ; 

|. escribes a point, which, however, 


square tablier front fitted by darts 


each back edge. The lower edge 





is not definite enough to destroy the 
|| square effect so desirable. The back-breadth is long and straight, 
| and slightly draped at the sides by tiny plaits. It is gathered across 
1} qu te low down, the gathering being : concealed by @ band placed over it 
!!and sewed in with the seams. Gal- ~~ ail loon and buttons are used in trim- 
lm ng the garment. The pattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 


ears of age. To make the garment 


a 


for a miss of 13 years, 2$ yards of 


roods, 27 inches wide, will be need- ed. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


THE ‘“FISH-WIFE’S” COS- 
TUME, 

POR A LADY 
No. 4901.—The costume of 
this description, which was de- 
signed for girls a month or two 
ago, met with such decided suc- 
cess that it has been deemed 
advisable to introduce a similar 
style for ladies. The engray- 
ings represent it made of blue 
and white bunting, with trim- 
mings of white braid. The skir 
is four-gored and short, and is 
faced up with blue bunting. 
The over-skirt is reversed in 
kirtle style, and the reversed 
portion is faced with blue, edged 
with braid, and caught to posi- 
tion at the seams. The sleeves 
and waist are in a familiar style, 
and the collar is in sailor shape. 
The pattern is in 10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 40 inches, 
4901 bust measnre. In 27-ineh-wide 
Front View. goods, 10} yards of white, with 
5} yards of blue, are needed in making the costume for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 40 cents. 
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LADIES’ MANTELET. 


No. 4891.—A costume is now sel- 
dom or never considered complete 
without a wrap of some kind. It may 
be of the material or of some other 
fabric, and have trimmings purchased 
by the yard or made by hand, and be 
of any of the various shapes. The 
garment illustrated is, for warm wea- 
ther, one of the prettiest, as well as 
most stylish wraps, and is made of 
Summer cashmere and trimmed with 
French lace. It has a hollowing seam 
at the center,of the back and a short 
dart on each shoulder, both uniting to 
produce a graceful adjustment. A ; 
short slash is made in the cape por- 4891 
tion at each side so as to permit a free Back View. 
use ef the arms without disarranging 
the drapery. The fronts are in deep oval tab shape, and the neck is com- 
pleted by a Byron collar rolling over a knot of ribbon fastened at the top 
of the closing. The pattern is in 10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, 
bust measure. Of material 27 inches wide, 2} yards will be required in 
making the garment for a lady of medium size. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


LADIES’ SHAWL DOLMAN. 


No. 4902.—This is the latest 
and one of the most graceful 
wraps of the season, and will 
be found a convenient shape for 
ladies contemplating the remod- 
eling of a shawl into a dolman, 
as well as a desirable one for 
new material. It is deeply 
pointed at the center of the 
front and back, the latter being 
shaped by a seam that is left 
open for a short distance, so 
that the point at the back is 
divided. The seam is concealed 
by a pointed hood or collar por- 
tion, that like the larger portion 
is bordered with fringe and a 
piped fold of silk. Gores are 
inserted in short slashes where 


~ a heeneee ne 


the wrap falls over the arms, to 
give case to the adjustment. 
A silk collar stands about the 
neck, and piped bands pass 
down the front and up the 
Front View. edges of the seam opening. Back View. 
The pattern is in 10 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 30 cents. To make the garment for a lady of ‘medium 
size, 3} yards of goods, 27 inches wide, together with a quarter yard of silk for the collar,will be necessary. 





t2- NOTICE We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & C0.°S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price and 


order, ‘1, 8, ARTHUR & SON, 227 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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attractions of the hour, Saxe’s witty poem on 

“Early Rising” probably best expresses the feelings 

of most of them. Still we find here and there some 

choice poetical gems regarding early morning, which 

most of us appreciate better than we do the early 

hours themselves, Coleridge’s magnificent “ Hymn 
VOL. XLV.—29. 


} 


| 


The lark, and the thrush, and the swallow free, 
And the milkmaid’s song, and the mower’s scythe, 
And the matin bell, and the mountain bee: 
Fireflies were quench’d on the dewy corn, 
Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim, 


Like lamps which a student forgets to trim: 
(399) 
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SUNRISE AND THE POETS. | before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouny,” is one of 


FTVHE poets in all ages have sung the beauties of | these. It is too long to quote here, but it is 80 
sunrise, but not as often or as enthusiastically | familiar to all lovers of poetry, that such quotation, 
as they have sung of sunset, evening and moon- — if possible, seems armen 

light. It does not seem to be a theme which greatly Phe following extract from Shelley, on “ Day- 

inspires them, perhaps because few poets have been 

awake early enough to discern and appreciate the 
attractions of the hour, Saxe’s witty poem on 

“Early Rising” probably best expresses the feelings 

of most of them. Still we find here and there some | 

choice poetical gems regarding early morning, which | 

most of us appreciate better than we do the early 

hours themselves. Coleridge’s magnificent “ Hymn 
VOL, XLV.—29. 


break,” is exquisite : 


The lark, and the thrush, and the swallow free, 
And the milkmaid’s song, and the mower’s scythe, 
And the matin bell, and the mountain bee: 
Fireflies were quench’d on the dewy corn, 
Glow-worms went out on the river’s brim, 


Like lamps which a student forgets to trim: 
(399) 


| “Day had awaken’d all things that be, 
| 
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The beetle forgot to wind his horn, 
The crickets were still in the meadow and hill: 
Like a flock of rooks at a farmer’s gun, 
Night’s dreams and terrors, every one, 
Fled from the brains which are their prey, 
From the lamp’s death to the morning ray.” 


In Shakspeare we find the following: 


- 


Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly Alchymy; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And from the forlorn world his visage hide, 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace.’ 


N. P. Willis wrote as follows concerning “ Dawn :” 


Throw up the window! ’Tis a morn for life 
In its most subtle luxury. The air 

Is like a breathing from a rarer world ; 

And the south wind is like a gentle friend, 
Parting the hair so softly on my brow. 

It has come over gardens, and the flowers 
That kiss’d it are betray’d; for as it parts, 
With its invisible fingers, my loose hair, 
It knows it has been trifling with the rose, 

And stooping to the violet. There is joy 

For all God’s creatures in it. The wet leaves 

Are stirring at its touch; and birds are singing, | 
As if to breathe were music; and the grass 
Sends up its modest odor with the dew, | 
Like the small tribute of humility.” 





William Lisle Bowles, a poet of the last century, 
thus described “ Morning on the Rhine :” 


“’Twas morn, and beautiful the mountain’s brow— 
Hung with the clusters of the bending vine— 
Shone on the early light, when on the Rhine 

We sail’d, and heard the waters round the prow 
In murmurs parting: varying as we go, 
Rocks after rocks come forward and retire, 
As some gray conyent-wall or sunlit spire 
Starts up along the banks, unfolding slow: 
Here castles, like the prisons of despair, 
Frown as we pass !—there, on the vineyard’s side, 
The bursting sunshine pours its streaming tide ; 
While grief, forgetful amid scenes so fair, 
Counts not the hours of a long summer day, 
Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away.” 





| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


’ 


Longfellow’s “Sunrise on the Hills,” wafts toward | 
us the very breath of morning with all its freshness 
and beauty : 

“T stood upon the hills, when heaven’s wide arch 
Was glorious with the sun’s returning march, 
And woods were brightened, and soft gales | 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 
The clouds were far beneath me; bathed in light, | 
They gathered midway round the wooded height, | 
And, in their fading glory, shone, 
Like hosts in battle overthrown, | 
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As many a pinnacle, with shifting glance, 
Through the gray mist thrust up its shattered lance, 
And rocking on the cliff was left 

The dark pine blasted, bare, and cleft. 
7 * + 


* o 


n 
“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 

With sorrows, that thou would’st forget, 

If thou would’st read a lesson, that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 


The following picture of breaking day is quoted 
from Whittier: 

“When the breaking day is flushing 
All the east, and light is gushing 
Upward through the horizon’s haze, 
Sheaf-like, with its thousand rays, 
Spreading, until all above 
Overflows with joy and love, 
And below, on earth’s green bosom, 
All is changed to light and blossom.” 


Another poem of Longfellow’s, entitled “ Day- 
break,” is pitched in a somewhat different key from 
the one quoted above: 


“A wind came up out of the sea, 
And said, ‘O mists, make room for me!’ 
It hail’d the ships and cried, ‘Sail on, 
Ye mariners! The night is gone!’ 
And hurried landward far away, 
Crying, ‘Awake! it is the day! 
It said unto the forest, ‘Shout! 
Hang all your leafy banners out !’ 
It touched the wood-bird’s folded wing, 
And said, ‘O bird, awake and sing !’ 
And o’er the farms, ‘O chanticleer, 
Your clarion blow, the day is near !’ 
It whisper’d to the fields of corn, 

‘ Bow down, and hail the coming morn !’ 
It shouted through the belfry tower, 

‘ Awake, O bell! proclaim the hour!’ 
It cross’d the church-yard with a sigh, 
And said, ‘ Not yet! in quiet lie!’” 


Tennyson’s “Marriage Morning” is characteris- 
tically Tennysonian in its delicate sentiment and 
exquisite melody : 

“ Light, so low upon earth, 

You send a flash to the sun. 

Here is the golden close of love, 
All my wooing is done. 

O the woods and the meadows, 
Woods where we hid from the wet, 

Stiles where we stayed to be kind, 
Meadows in which we met! 

Light, so low in the vale, 
You flash and lighten afar; 

For this is the golden morning of love, 
And you are his morning-star. 

Flash, I am coming, I come, 

By meadow and stile and wood: 
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O lighten into my eyes and heart, 
Into my heart and my blood! 
Heart, are you great enough 
For a love that never tires? 
O heart, are you great enough for love? 
I have heard of thorns and briers. 
Over the thorns and briers, 
Over the meadows and stiles, 
Over the world to the end of it, 
Flash for a million miles.” 


Leyden, a Scotch poet, thus wrote of “Sabbath 


Morn:” 
“With silent awe I hail the sacred morn, 
That scarcely wakes while all the fields are still ; 
A thing so calm on every breeze is borne, 
A graver murmur echoes from the hill, 
And softer sings the linnet from the thorn; 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill. 
Hail, light serene! Hail, sacred Sabbath morn! 
The sky a placid yellew lustre throws; 
The gales that lately sighed along the grove 
Have hushed their drowsy wings in dead repose ; 
The hovering rack of clouds forgets to move: 
So soft the day when the first morn arose !” 


James Hurdis, a poet of the last century, gives the 
following advice concerning “ Early Rising :” 
“ Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 

* * * * * * 
Oh! there is a charm 

That morning has, that gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the lip of youth 
Breathe perfumes exquisite. Expect it not, 
Ye who till noon upon a down-bed lie, 
Indulging feverish sleep; or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal heart has felt, 
Ye fair, 
Like you it must be wooed, or never won. 


But in the regions of romance. 


And, being lost, it is in vain ye ask 
For milk of roses and Olympian dew.” 


In conclusion, we quote extracts from Saxe’s poem 
on “ Early Rising,” which may be regarded as an off- 
set to the last: 

“*God bless the man who first invented sleep!’ 
So Sancho Panza said, and so say I ; 
And bless him, also, that he didn’t keep 
His great discovery to himself; or try 
To make it—as the lucky fellow might— 
A close monopoly by ‘ patent right.’ 


“Yes, bless the man who first invented sleep, 
(I really can’t avoid the iteration ;) 
But blast the man with curses loud and deep, 
Whate’er the rascal’s name, or age, or station, 
Who first invented, and went round advising 
That artificial cut-off, early rising. 


“* Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed,’ 
Observes some solemn, sentimental owl. 
Maxims like these are very cheaply said ; 

But, e’er you make yourself a fool or fowl, 


OLD MAIDS. 





Pray just inquire about the rise and fall, 
And whether larks have any beds at all! 
* * * * 
“So let us sleep, and give the Maker praise. 

I like the lad, who, when his father thought 
To clip his morning nap by hackneyed phrase 

Of vagrant worm by early songster caught, 
Cried, ‘ Served him right !—it’s not at all surprising 


The worm was punished, sir, for early rising!’ ” 


* 


FOUR OLD MAIDS, 


BY NIGHTINGALE. 


N novels, no matter how sweet, and true, and 
good the heroine may be, the author creates a 
mate for her. Even if she is of the strong- 

minded, intellectual class, some man just a little her 

superior finds her, and at the end they are happily 
matched, and married. In stories there are no old 
maids, unless it is some crabbed “ Aunt Tabitha” or 


“Cousin Martha” who is introduced to illustrate the 
evils of gossip, or to show how silly a woman can be 
in a blind search for a husband, and what a spoil- 
sport she may make of herself, generally. 

We do not understand this omission; for we have 

| old maids in real life, and instead of being the dis- 
agreeable individuals of book lore, we find them 
pleasant and useful additions to society. 

Another mistake often made with regard to the 
single sisterhood, is that they have remained unmar- 
ried through necessity. No man has seen fit to offer 
them his love and protection ; therefore they are sup- 
posed to view, with a jealous eye, their more fortunate 
sisters who are blessed with husbands; and yet there 
is more of romance in many an old maid’s life, than 
in a dozen married ladies, who consider themselves 
objects of envy to the spinsters. 

Suppose we look for a short time at a few real old 
maids, and see if they bear any resemblance to those 
we read about. 

The first one was a teacher in the academy where 
we attended school, years ago, and from her own 
lips, two favorite pupils keard her story. 

When she was seventeen, she became engaged to 
the man of her choice, and all went well for two 

| years. One bright morning her lover bade her a 
merry farewell and joined several companions going 
on a pleasure trip. Nine days later, he was brought 
home dead! 

She saw him in. his coffin, and took the ring she 
had given him from his finger, and placed it upon 

| her own, where it has remained ever since; but she 
could not realize the full extent of her desolation. 
It seemed a fearful dream, and she was awaiting his 
return to dispel it. In this way weeks and months 

passed, and it was only when other gentlemen ad- 
dressed her, that she fully comprehended her loss 

But her first love was her only love. She never 

forgot the dead. 

When we knew her first, she was a handsome lady 

She seemed to be mistress of 


| 


| of probably forty-five. 
jev.rything. Occasionally a rasping, sarcastic word 
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would escape her lips that made us fear, and almost 
hate her, for the time; but we soon learned to honor 
and respect her, and when she told us her heart his- 
tory, we wondered how, in presence of her own great 
sorrow, she could listen patiently to our little school 
troubles; yet her adviee and sympathy were always 
ready for us, and a few of her pupils went so far as 
to love this woman who chose to be an old maid. 

Now for another instance. She was a plain country 
girl, with the same ideas instilled into her mind that 
women are generally taught. From the time she was 
old enough to think about the matter, she was led to 
believe it her duty to remain at home with her 
parents until some man came to take her off their 
hands. 

She was a thoughtless, careless, light-hearted girl, 
and naturally accepted this teaching as right. After 
a time, she met the man she imagined she could love 
and with her whole woman’s strength she worshipped 
him. Whether he returned her love is a doubtful 





questicn ; but he told her he did, and she believed 
him, as women always believe until they are taught | 
to doubt. 

He probably enjoyed the implicit trust and confi- | 
dence she placed in him, and liked to see the slight | 
flush mounting to her cheek at his approach, and to | 
note the brightening of her face at his empty com- | 
pliments His attentions continued for months, and | 
it was generally thought that they were betrothed ; 
but in an evil hour a fairer face attracted him. 

She was told how devoted he had become, but 
laughed at the idea, One evening she met him in a | 
crowd, and he passed her, with his new love upon his 
arm, without noticing her by word or look. She | 
knew keen eyes were watching her, and being self 
controlled, it did not occur to her to burst a blood- 
vessel, or die of heart disease, as a story-book heroine 
might have done under like circumstances. She | 
slipped her right hand through her brother’s arm, 
and closed the left one so firmly that the nail prints 
were visible hours after. Bidding her friends a 
laughing good-night, she withdrew from the merry 
circle and passed the remainder of the night alone. | 
She had left her home a loving, trusting, dependent | 
girl. She arose next morning a strong, self-reliant 
woman. She had fought her battle, and won it; and | 
if at times her life seemed empty and dreary, none | 
knew it but herself. Sheread more than ever before, 
and improved herself in every way open to her, and 
to-day, instead of the plain country girl with whom | 
we started out, she is an accomplished lady and a | 
favorite wherever she is known. In time, she anw | 
the man who had trifled with her fall at her feet and 
plead for her love. Her answer was: “No more 
nonsense, if you please.” Many other men have 
sought her hand, but she remains single, and the 
world has gained by her firmness, for we have all | 
felt the power of her pen, and have learned to love | 
her, through her writings. She is bright, cheerful | 
and witty, but her principal charm is her unbounded 
sympathy for every one in trouble. And yet, she is 


| 


an old maid. 





Still another of our friends we will introduce to 
you. In her early youth she had been wooed by one 
in every way worthy of her. When he asked her to 
be his wife, she told him she could not marry him. 
He was angry, accused her of coquetry, and said no 
true woman would have acted so. She raised her 
eyes to his face while she answered, “I do love you, 
and you know it, but you cannot need me as I am 
needed here at home.” 

He scanned her face with a searching gaze; then 
taking her in his arms, he spoke passionately : “ You 
are right, and you are such a brave little woman that 
I fear I can never be worthy to be your hero, for I 
am very selfish.” 

She followed duty’s call, and he is still her best 
friend. The home ties have one by one fallen away, 
and she will soon be free to repay “ Mr. Greatheart ” 
for his years of unwavering love; but at present she 
belongs to that uninteresting class designated “spin- 
sters.”” 

One more case, and I have done. In the freshness 
and beauty of life she had many lovers, and though 
her heart may have responded to their vows, yet she 
chose to remain single, and care for her almost help- 
less father and younger brothers. She proved her- 
self unselfish where few would have stood the test. 
We heard some giddy girls calling this lady a horrid 


}old maid a short time ago, and it was not pleasant, 
for we consider her a true noble woman, with a bet- 
ter heart than many who consider themselyes her 


superior. 
Now let us be careful how we judge our single 
sisters in the future. From the face we can read 


| little, but they have natures and hearts like our own, 
|and many of them have heart histories, too. If we 


need sympathy and friendship from women, it is to 


| this class we should go, for there is no selfishness in 


the love they give us, and a young girl can have no 


| truer, better friend than an old maid who, sometime 
in her life, has seen her heart's best hopes lie crushed 


around her, and has patiently conquered her sorrow 
for the good of others. 


TRUE WOMANHOOD, 
BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Y sisters! God hath given to our hands 
A holy standard, white with purity, 
And bright with truth: the evil shadows flee 
With shameful faces, in wild, broken bands 
Before the royal banner that withstands 
The shock of all contention, and floats free, 
A glorious light on the world’s heraldry, 
The joy of all mankind in all earth’s lands, 
Shall we not, then, take courage, as we see 
That God Himself hath made our weakness strong, 
That Heaven upholds us in our ministry, 
And that “true woman ” means a foe to wrong 
In all its many shapes, some vile to see, 
Clothed in the dark that doth to them belong, 
And some, more fearful still, clad in a fair disguise 
That yet cannot conceal the glaring demon eyes ? 
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WINDSOR CASTLE. 


BY MRS, E. B. DUFFEY. 


BOUT twenty miles from London, in Berkshire, 
is situated the town’ of Windsor, or, more 
4 properly, New Windsor. It is on the south | 
bank of the Thames, while directly opposite, on the 
northern bank, is Eton, celebrated for its boys’! 


ANCIENT WINDSOR CASTLE. 


school. Old Windsor lies about two miles distant. | 
Windsor is chiefly interesting for the antiquity of its | 
castle and parks, and for having been the scene of | 
Shakspeare’s ‘“ Merry Wives of Windsor.” Windsor | 
Castle has ever been a favorite residence of the | 
monarchs of England, since the time of William the | 
Conqueror; and even before that period the Saxon | 
kings had a palace at Old Windsor. | 

The ancient Saxon palace was probably originally | 
built largely of wood, and we are told that “con-| 
siderable doubt seems to exist among antiquaries | 


quisite. 
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CASTLE. 





the top of the keep or round tower, twelve counties 
are within the range of vision, and a most charming 
landscape is spread out before the eye. Travellers 
speak with enthusiasm of the beauties of field, wood 
and water, of churches, country-seats, cottages and 
bridges, which can be viewed from this elevated 
position. 

The buildings of the castle are divided into three 
groups: the middle ward, of which the 
round tower is the prominent feature ; 
the lower or western ward, containing 
St. George’s Chapel, the cloisters and 
the houses of the military knights; and 
the upper ward on the east, where are 
located the queen’s private apartments. 
The round built in the 
eighteenth year of Edward JII., to re- 
ceive the round table of the knights of 
the newly-instituted Order of the Garter. 
It was in this tower that James I. of 


tower was 


England was confined. 
St. George’s chapel, begun by Henry 
III., completed by Edward IIL, rebuilt 
by Henry VII., and added to by Cardinal Woolsey, 
is one of the most splendid specimens of Gothic 
architecture in existence. The roof is richly orna- 
mented, and the great east window is simply ex- 
It is here that the Knights of the Garter 
are installed, and their banners and escutcheons hang 
above their carved oaken stalls. The marriage cere- 
mony of the children of the queen has usually been 
performed here. That of the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Alexander was remarkable for its mag- 


nificence. Under this chapel is the royal vault. 


and historians as to the first English king who built Here lie buried Henry VIIL, Charles I., Georg® 


solid work of masonry at Wind- 
sor Castle.” In the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, it was proba- 
bly a wooden structure, as wood 
was plenty at that time, and 
stone difficult to obtain. 
The ancient castle was an ex- 
tensive and showy structure, but 
not remarkable for architectural 
beauty. For the most part it 
was a collection of towers, roofs 
and spires, huddled together with- 
out apparent plan. Although 
perhaps a stronghold in one sense 
of the word, the absence of water, 
except what was carried to it 
from the Thames, was a serious 
drawback to its importance as a 
military station. 
The foundations of the modern 
castle were probably laid in the 
time of Henry III., although 
tradition assigns them to Norman origin, and makes 
their builder no less a personage than William the 
conqueror. The castle is built on the summit of a 
natural plateau of chalk, which causes it to be a con- 
spicuous landmark for many miles around. From 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 


III., George IV. and William IV. A monument to 
the Princess Elizabeth is a magnificent group in 
marble, representing the dead princess surrounded 
by her weeping maids of honor, while the spirit of 
the princess is seen ascending toward Heaven. A 
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wrought steel screen, by Quintin Matsys, stands 
above the last resting-place of Edward IV. 

The state apartments are royally magnificent. The 
state dining-hall is two hundred feet in length, and 
at its upper end is the throne upon a raised dais. 
One side of the apartment is hung with the portraits 
of the sovereigns of England, and on the other side 
are the coats-of-arms of the original Knights of the 
Garter, emblazoned with their names and titles, and 
those of their successors. The long gallery is four 
hundred and eighty feet long, and about fifteen feet 
wide, and is filled with pictures, busts and bronzes. 
There is a Waterloo chamber, containing portraits 
of Waterloo Heroes, by Sir Thomas Lawrence; and 
a Vandyke room, hung only with pictures painted 
by Vandyke. 

The Home Park of Windsor Castle contains five 
hundred acres, and is connected with Windsor Great 
Park by a magnificent elm-bordered avenue three 
miles long. The Great Park contains eighteen hun- 
dred acres. Old Windsor forest was once within its 
borders. Herne’s oak, where Herne the hunter was 





said to dash forth upon his steed, and which was ren- 
dered so famous by Shakspeare in his “ Merry Wives | 
of Windsor,” was blown down in 1863, and a stone | 
and a young tree now mark the spot. There are | 
many oaks in this park believed to be at least aj} 
thousand years old; and here is to be found the 
oldest planted timber in England, planted during 
the reign of Elizabeth. 


BROUGHT TO THE POINT. 
O you believe in spirits, Captain Slade ?” 
And the speaker looked up seriously from 
her drawing, balancing an H B on a very 
dainty little finger. 

Those two, Rosie Brandon and Arthur Slade, 
would have made a pretty picture, now that Art 
delights in depicting modern young ladies in “cos- 
tumes,” and gentlemen of the period, instead of gods 
and goddesses in nothing particular. Rosie was like 
her name, having a dear little face with a rosebud 
mouth, and being very pleasant to look upon ; and 
Captain Slade, who was evidently of that opinion 
also, looked well matched with her, being as fine a 
specimen of an English gentleman as you might wish 
to see. 

“Well, that depends on what you mean by the 
word, Miss Brandon,” he replied, abstractedly. “It 
has a rather wide signification.” 

“T mean,” she said, laying her pencil down, and 
still more serious, “that if you love any one very, 
very much, it is possible that they may come to you 
after death—just possible, you know,” she added. 
“Don’t reason me out of the idea, as I know you are 
going to do. I like to believe it.” 

“Then I won’t say a word about it,” he said, his 
face suddenly flushing ; “but in turn I will ask you 
a question which is of far more importance to me. 
I have been afraid to say anything about it, for you 





are so much too good for me—but I can’t keep 


quiet longer. Kosie—my darling, do you think you 
could—” 

“Mr. Smithers, if you please, miss ;’ 
most inopportune moment, a lank young curate was 
ushered in. 

Was ever anything more provoking? Rosie felt as 
if she could have cried with vexation, and the captain 
glared at him as if his coming were a personal insult. 
Mr. Smithers, however, being pre-occupied and 
short-sighted, saw neither Arthur’s frowns nor Rosie's 
blushes, but plunged into the account of school-treat 
preparations, the widows’ tea, etc. 

By the time these subjects were exhausted, the 
family party had collected, and any chance for a 
further féte-d téte for the two was gone. Arthur stood 
pulling his moustache, and now and then furtively 
looking at Rosie, who drew diligently, though, it 
must be confessed, more to the detriment of her pic- 
ture than otherwise. 

“Have you any commissions for me in town, Mrs. 
Brandon?” he said, at last, ruefully looking at his 
“T have to go up to-day on business, but I 


’ and at this 


watch. 
only stay the night.” 

If Captain Slade would bring home a valuable 
brooch, which had been repaired, it would be so much 
safer than sending it through the post, and a line to 
the jeweller could be written ina moment. When 
the note was written, Arthur took leave of all Rosie’s 
sisters in order, and then coming to her, held out his 
hand with a wistful look. The soft little fingers were 
trembling and cold, but he felt sure they slightly re- 
turned his pressure; and he went away happier, 
though disappointed. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brandon, what do you think?” ex- 
claimed Miss Smithers, bursting the next day into 
the room where that good lady was sewing. “There 
has been such a dreadful railway accident! The 
train from London has been run into, and ever so 
many people killed! Poor Mr. Binks, and Mrs. 
James at the corner, and that good-looking young 
Captain Slade, and—” 

“Captain Slade! how very shocking!” cried Mrs. 
Brandon. “ We know him quite well, and—oh, dear! 
my diamond brooch— Why, Rosie, my child, what 
is the matter?” 

For poor little Rosie, with a dreadful look in her 
eyes, and her lips white and parted, was standing 
close at hand. As her mother spoke, she made a step 
forward, and fell fainting. Miss Smithers departed, 
amid the general confusion, to remark confidentially 
te a friend or two that Rose Brandon had fits; she 
had just left her in one. She always thought that 
red and white complexion really very unwholesome, 
though people admired it. 

When Rosie opened her eyes again, in bewilder- 
ment that slowly grew to a dull, intolerable pain, she 
steadfastly refused to answer the questions that were 
asked her. “I want to be alone, quite alone,” moaned 
the poor child, and so they laid her on the drawing- 
room sofa. How shockingly bright was the summer 
day now! though only a short time since the sun- 
shine had seemed to accord so well with her happy 
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heart. They closed the Venetian blinds, drew heavy 
curtains over the glass door that led into the garden, 
leaving it open, that a breath of air might steal 
through the folds, and left her—to have a nice sleep, 
they said, 

A nice sleep! What a mockery all the tender 
household sayings had been to her! None knew of 
her grief, for Rosie had been shy of speaking of her 
scarcely-found happiness. She felt as if the past and 
future had been blotted out, as if nothing ever could 
happen again—ever had happened—but this one hor- 
rible event. And yet she wondered why she could 
not ery. Did she love him less than her pet canary 
that died last week? No, not last week—years, ages 
ago, when she was herself, and had a heart, instead 
of this leaden weight that did not feel, only pressed 
all the life out of her. 

Oh, if she could die and goto Arthur! But she 
could not die. She would go on living for a length 
of years, and her youth would pass, and wrinkles 
come, and her pretty hair grow thin; and even her 
love would fade in the long years, only leaving her a 
sad and spiritless old maid. And poor little Rosie’s 
mind wandered in these sad labyrinths of thought 


hour after hour, as she lay in the darkened room. | 


One memory after another passed before her, each 
more full of pain than the other. 
she was sitting at her drawing, and saw him coming 
in from the garden through that very door, now so 
heavily curtained. 


look. She had told him an old legend about the 
house they lived in, and then she remembered what 


she had said about spirits, and his look, and the half- | 


How she hated Mr. Smithers for 
If she could only have told one 


spoken words, 
interrupting them. 


word of her love! but now Arthur would never know | 
Ah! if her belief were but true, and his spirit | 


of it 
could come to her, and show her that “love was 
stronger than the grave.” 


All at once a sudden light broke on the darkness. 


She turned her heavy eyes; and there, there between 
the curtains, stood her lost love, in the sunshine, 
looking tenderly at her! 

Rosie half-raised herself, held out her trembling 
hands, and cried, “Arthur, my love! you have 
come to 
afraid.” 

“Afraid of what, darling?” replied the phantom, 
in a tone of the greatest surprise. “Come to you? 
Of course I have—straight from the station. Have 
you a headache, that the room is so darkened ?” 


The last words were lost upon Rosie. 


me, 


He was 


kneeling by her, her head on his breast, and a torrent | 
of tears was utterly spoiling the spectre’s shirt-front. | 


Gradually, with great difficulty, he learned the 
truth; and by dint of soothing and caressing, and 
laughing a little at her, the tears dwindled into an 


occasional sob, the color came back to the rosebud | 


mouth, the light to the eyes, and Rosie was herself 


again. 
“Tt was all that gossiping Miss Smithers,” Arthur 


Only yesterday | 


She lived that scene over again | 
in her mind, feverishly recalling every word and | 


I am not afraid; I am not at all | 


explained. “That family seems destined to annoy 
us. I had intended coming by that train” (Rosie 
shuddered, and had to be restored by a kiss), “but I 
found my business would not let me. I was vexed 
at the time, little thinking from what I was preserved. 
I mentioned to Miss Smithers by chance what time I 
should come back; and as I did not turn up by that 
train, she added me to her list of killed and wounded. 
Of course, I hurried here directly I returned, and 
came in this way, hoping to find you alone. I was 
in dreadful suspense, and when I heard my darling’s 
first words—” 

“But I should never have said them,” whispered 
Rosie, blushing very much, “if I hadn’t thought you 
were—” 

“A ghost,” he answered, laughing. “I know that 
it was owing to a certain young lady’s belief in appa- 
ritions that | was spared the torture of making an 
offer; for it is a torture to a shy fellow like me. 


Now don’t say a word more; but keep quiet, and get 
? 


’ 





your nerves all right again.’ 

Rosie pleaded to say one word, which was: 

“T never cried at all about you, Arthur, till I 
| found nothing had happened to you.” 
sut he didn’t seem to take that very much to 
| heart. 
| According to the rules of fiction, Rosie ought to 
| have had brain fever, and even to have furnished a 
touching death-bed scene; but all the effects of her 
fright on this unromantic young person were, that 
she did not get quite strong for a few days, during 
which time a great deal of Captain Slade’s company 
was required to divert and amuse her. 

In after years, when little Rosies and Arthurs 
lclamored for a story, some one would say, “Ask 
mamma if she ever saw a ghost.” But there would 


be no reply. 


THE TWINKLING OF THE STARS, 


HE intensity of scintillation of the stars—mea- 


sured by a special apparatus, the scintillométre— 
increases invariably with the occurrence or approach 
of rainy weather, aad the increase of tension of 
vapor in the air on one side and the increase of 
pressure and decrease of temperature on the other, 
the influence of the two tormer factors being far 
more sensible than the combined influence of the 
two latter. The scintillation, which is on an average 
stronger during winter than during summer, in- 
creases with the arrival of moist weather at all 
seasons. It increases also, not only on rainy days, 
but one or two days before, decreasing immediately 
after the rain has ceased. Moreover, the intensity 
of scintillation increases during strong winds, and 
with the approach of barometic depressions, the in- 
crease being must pronounced when the depression 
passes near to the observer. It then largely exceeds 
| the average increase corresponding to rainy days; 
| and the influence of great movements in the atmos- 
| phere totally counteracts the contrary influence of a 
' lowering pressure. 
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“PRETTY POLL.” 
SECOND PAPER. 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 
S I shall have quite a number of stories to tell, 


in which the subject of these somewhat ram- 
bling essays figures largely, I have thought it 
might not be amiss to open this second paper with a 
few out of the many anecdotes which I have collected. 
They may, perhaps, awaken the interest of my 


GOLIATH 


readers, and reconcile them to the drier details which 
are to follow. 

In Captain Basil Hall’s Journal, a tragical and 
touching story is related, of how one Mr. Hastings 
Sands, on going out to shoot for the first time, after 
spending the entire morning in an unsuccessful 
attempt to stain the purity of his game-bag, finally 
brought down a bird close to the house. On running 
up to the supposed pheasant, he was horrified to find 
that he had shot a pet parrot belonging to one of the 
young ladies of the family. “It was flapping its 











| 
painted plumage, now all dripping with blood, and 


ejaculating quickly, ‘Pretty Poll! pretty Poll!’ as it 
expired at the feet of the luckless sportsman—who, 
between shame and regret, swore that, as it was his 
first experiment in shooting, so it should be his last; 
and on the spot broke his gun all to pieces, and could 
never afterwards bear to hear a shot fired.” 

Walpole tells us a somewhat comical story, though 
there are also elements of pain in it, of two pets of 
Madame de Choiseul, the gifts of rival suitors, the 


ARATOO. 


one a monkey who had been taught to pluck fowls, 
and the other a parrot, “a miracle of eloquence.” 
Enchanted with both her presents, the lady bestowed 
her caresses equally on parrot and monkey, and her 
thanks in the same measure on the rival donors. The 
first time she went out, her pets were locked up 
together in her bed-chamber. “TI dread to tell the 
sequel,” writes Walpole. “ When the lady returned 
and flew to her chamber, Jackoo received her with 
all the empressement possible. But where was Poll? 
Found at last, under the bed, shivering and cower- 
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j 
ing, and without a feather, as stark as any Christian. | 
Poll’s presenter concluded that his rival had given | 
the monkey with that very view, challenged him, | 
they fought, and both were wounded ; and an heroic | 
adventure it was.” 

A writer in Cassell’s “Natural History” has | 
grouped together a number of instances of somewhat | 
unusual conversational powers possessed by parrots. | 
A friend of his, making a morning call during the | 
great Peel demonstrations, was shown into the draw- 
ing-room, where a parrot was in its cage. Being | 
fond of pets, he went at once to the bird, who, with a 
knowing look, startled him by suddenly asking: 
“What do you think of Sir Robert Peel, now?” | 
Another friend, somewhat in years, and with hair of | 
snowy whiteness, on going into a strange house, was 
put wholly out of countenance by a parrot’s irreve- 
rently asking him, “ Who kissed the cook?’ Still 
another friend of the same writer had a gray parrot, 
which, as soon as her mistress came down-stairs in 
the morning, would ask: “ Mother, how do you do? 
Good-morning!’ During the preparation of break- 
fast, this bird would closely watch every movement. 
Then moment the kettle began to steam, she would 
make the house ring with, “The kettle boils! the 
kettle boils!” at the same time bustling restlessly 
about her cage. When the bread was cut, she would 
quietly remark, “ Polly likes a bit.” On being asked, 
“What does Polly like?’ her reply would be, 
“Toast—just a little bit.” But when the coveted 
“bit”? was given to her, she usually added, “ Polly 
likes two bits.’ As soon as the milk was taken in, 
she would begin to call, “Puss, puss!” it being the 
practice to give the cat some. But if the basin was 
act down without her own portion being given to her, 
she would cry, “Come! come! come!” until she had 
received her share, which she drank heartily. 

At the approach of the harvesting season, it was 
very common for Irish laborers, in quest of employ- 
ment, to pass the window in which her cage hung; 
and no sooner would the parrot see one of them, than 
she would screech out at the top of her voice, 
“ Hooroo, Pat, are you all right?’ adding, in most 
cases, the odd inquiry, “Does your mother like 
fish ?” 

On one occasion, a lady visitor, who had come 


| 
} 
| 





down-stairs in the morning before the rest, took up 
something lying on the mantle, when she was startled | 
by the question: “IIo! what are you about?” Know- 
ing nothing of the bird who had put the question, | 
and not noticing it, she supposed that the master of | 
the house was addressing her, and laid down the 
article, no little mortified at the thought that she 
had, however innocently, taken an offensive liberty. 
This bird could vary her voice from that of an aged 
man to the cry of a child, When she thought her- 
self in danger, as one day when her cage tipped 
over, she called, “ Mother! mother!” just like a child, 
until she was set right. For a short time there was 
a strange parrot in the house, to which she took a 
great dislike, calling out to it, whenever it ventured 





tosay anything, “ Hold your noise! Get out!” so that 
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finally the bird had to be sent away. If anything dis- 
pleased her, she would ery out, “I'll kick up a row!” 
And she certainly kept her word, alarming the neigh- 
borhood with her screams. She also possessed re- 
markable powers of vocal mimicry, being able to 
imitate many sounds, as the bleating of lambs and 
sheep, and the like. Moreover, she was a good 
whistler, and could sing quite a number of songs in 
very fine style, “The Vesper Bell” being her 
favorite. 

Mr. Jessie gives a long account of a remarkable 
parrot owned by his sister, from which I glean a few 


|notes. This bird’s laugh, he says, was something 


extraordinary. No one who heard it could help 
joining in it, especially when in the midst of it she 
would ery out, “Don’t make me laugh so! I shall 
die! I shall die!” and then continued laughing more 
violently than ever. Her crying and sobbing were 
curious, and if one said to her, “ Poor Poll, what is 
the matter?” she would immediately reply, “So bad, 
so bad; got such a cold!” Then, after crying for 
some time, she would gradually cease, and making a 
noise like drawing a long breath, say, “ Better now,” 
and begin to laugh. 

When this parrot heard a person sneeze or cough, 
she would exclaim, “ What a bad cold!” One day, 
when the children were playing with her, the maid 
came into the room, and, on their repeating to the 
girl several times things which the parrot had said, 
Poll looked up, and said quite plainly, “No, I 
didn’t” This was certainly remarkable, but was 
surpassed on a subsequent occasion, when, on going 
into the room where she was, Mr. Jesse, to try her, but 
not really expecting an answer, inquired after the 
maid, saying, “Poll, where is Payne?’ To his 
astonishment, and almost dismay, she promptly re 
sponded, “ Down-stairs.” This same bird could 
imitate any kind of noise, barking so naturally as to 
keep all the dogs in the neighborhood in an uproar. 
“She could sing,” continues Mr. Jesse, “just like a 
child, and I have more than once thought it was a 
human being.” And it was comical to hear her 
muke what might be called a false note, and then 
say, “Oh, la!” and break out laughing at herself, 
beginning again in quite another key. 

In view of the remarkable appositeness of some of 
her observations and replies, as here recorded, on the 
best authority, one can scarcely refuse to accord to 
our “Pretty Poll” a degree of intelligence closely 
approaching to reason, if it be not reason itself. Yet, 
says a recent writer, “There is no well-authenticated 
instance recorded of a parrot ever having shown a 
capacity for rationally sustained conversation.” Then 
he proceeds to quote a somewhat venerable story 
found in Locke’s “ Essay on the Understanding,” of 
a remarkable parrot in Brazil, which, to my mind, 
would establish the very fact he seems to doubt. The 
intelligence exhibited in this case he explains by 
supposing our parrots “to possess—as they certainly 
do—memory and association of ideas, so that words 
addressed to them, and the tone in which these words 
are spoken, recall the acquired sentence that seems 
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their appropriate reply; or the utterance of an ac- 
quired sentence is suggested by the presence of some 
person, or by some circumstance that occurs.” 

But what is the story? some of my readers may 
ask. It is quoted by Locke, as a relation sufficient to 
countenance the supposition of a rational parrot, 
from Sir William Temple’s “Memoirs of what 
Passed in Christendom from 1172 to 1679.” 

“TI had a mind,” the narrator begins, “to know 


was, pointing to the prince. The parrot answered, 
‘Some general or other.’ Then prince then asked it, 
‘Whence came you?’ It answered, ‘From Marignan, 
The prince: ‘To whom do you belong?’ The parrot: 
‘To a Portuguese.’ Prince: ‘What do you do there?” 
Parrot: ‘I look after the chickens.’ The prince 
laughed, and said: ‘You look after the chickens!’ 
The parrot answered: ‘Yes, me, and I know well 





enough how to do it, and made the chuck four or 


HELMET COCKATOO. 


from Prince Maurice’s own mouth the account of 
* * * an old parrot he had seen in Brazil during his 
government there that spoke, and asked, and answered 
common questions, like a reasonable creature. * * * 
He told me that he had heard of such an old parrot 
when he came to Brazil; and though he believed 
nothing of it, and it was a good way off, yet he had 
so much curiosity as to send for it; that it was a very 
great and a very old one; and when it first came into 
the room, where there were a great many Dutchmen, 
it said presently, ‘What a company of white men 





are here!’ They asked it what it thought that man 


five times that people use to make to chickens when 
they call them.” 

Having quoted this story, the writer I have alluded 
to continues: “ This parrot appears only to have been 
a well-trained bird, accustomed to say certain things, 
and ready to say them, but them only, on occasions 
such as arose from the presence of the prince and his 
attendants, and the questions addressed to it.” 

If the story is true—if nothing is kept back—I 
cannot see how this explains the question in regard 
to the parrot’s intelligence. The writer does not 
seem to doubt the facts as related. Yet he can see 
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nothing more than a trained bird. How it was likely 
that the bird should be trained for such “ occasions 
as arose from the presence of a prince,” when the 
bird was ready to talk so appositely, and to answer 
questions which could not have been anticipated, he 
does not explain. To me it looks very much like 
what we would call rational conversation; nor, ad- 
mitting the truth of the account as it stands, can I 
see how we are to refuse to credit a considerable 
degree of human intelligence to this particular bird. 
That the prince, without himself being previously 


same aut ority, “ wherever the climate is sufficiently 
mild or uniform to furnish them with a perennial 
supply of food, no less than their varied details of 
organization, combined with a great uniformity of 
general type,—tell us, in unmistakable language, of a 
very remote antiquity. The only early record of 
extinct parrots, however, is in the Miocene of France. 
But the origin of so wide-spread, isolated and varied 
a group, must be far earlier than this, and not 
improbably dates back beyond the dawn of the 
Tertiary.” 


n- 


PL aw” 
Per tyr te 
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trained, should have asked just such questions, and | 


The parrots have not as yet been satisfactorily 


those only, as the bird had been trained to answer, | classified. As stated in my first paper, the order 
supposing it to have been thus trained, is as much of | includes quite a number of characteristic groups. 
a wonder as it would be to admit that the bird was | Professor Garrod has of late been engaged in classi- 
capable of carrying on a rational conversation to a| fying them according to certain anatomical pecu- 
certain extent. liarities ; but the new system he proposes is so sweep- 

The order of birds to which our “pretty Poll” | ing in its changes, and at the same time itself so 


may claim relationship, consists, according to Wal- | 
lace, of about three hundred and eighty-six known 
species, which are divided into fifty-two genera. 
Their “almost universal distribution,” continues the 


imperfect, that it is not likely to be generally 
adopted,—not, at least, until the whole subject has 
been more thoroughly investigated. As it is, I know 
of no better arrangement than that adopted by Wal- 
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lace, which being founded on external character, is 
certainly the most convenient one, in the present state 
of our knowledge. 

Wallace divides the order into families, severally 
represented by the cockatoos, the broad-tailed paro- 
quets—or, as it is frequently spelled, parrakeets— of 
Australia, the Oriental parrots and paroquets, the 
brush-tongued paroquets and lories—not tories, as the 
compositor made me call them in my first paper— 
the macaws and their allies, the African and South 
American parrots, the nestors of New Zealand, and 
the ow]! parrots of the same locality. 

The African and South American, or true parrots, 
have already been noticed. I must not omit to men- 
tion here, as included among the true parrots, the 
pretty little love-birds, so called on account of the 
fondness they manifest for one another; always sit- 
ting near together when perching, each trying to 
snuggle as closely as possible among the soft feathers 
of its neighbor. They are all small birds, few of 
them measuring much more than six or eight inches 
in their greatest length, 

Connecting the true parrots with the cockatoos, 
according to some writers, are the nestors of New 
Zealand, one of which, the Philip Island parrot, I 
have already briefly noticed. In this family is in- 
cluded the rare and remarkable dayptilusso of New 
Guinea. Its name signifies “ hairy plumage,” and is 
applied to it on account of the bristle-like character 
of its feathers, especially on the head and neck. The 
bird itself is a curious combination of parrot and 
eagle, the head, in particular, being exactly Jike that 
of an eagle. After the nestors, according to Wallace, 
come the ow] parrots of New Zealand. In these, we 
have parrots with the exact appearance and nocturnal 
habits of the owl, but without that bird’s mousing 
propensities, the owl parrots being exclusively vege- 
tarians. They rarely use their wings, preferring to 
live on the ground, or in holes under tree-stumps, 
and making regular paths to and from their nests. 
These tracks are about a foot wide, and, says Wood, 
so closely resemble the walks worn by the footsteps 
of men, that they are often mistaken for such by 
travellers They feed on tender twigs, leaves and 
roots, digging up the latter with their crooked, owl- 
like beaks, which are usually found covered with earth 
and mud. 

The cockatoos are very abundant in Australia and 
the islands of the Indian Ocean. 


greater and lesser sulphur-crested, the main pecu- 
liarity of form distinguishing them from the true 
parrots, is a tuft or crest of elongated feathers, rising 
from the back of the head, and capable of being ele- 
vated or depressed at pleasure, In some, the crest 
assumes a rounded form, and falls back over the neck. 
In others, it is lengthened into a point, folded 
together, and curved upward. The general hue of 
the cockatoos best known to us is almost uniformly 
white. They are very familiar birds in captivity, of 
remarkuble beauty and create much amusement by 
their odd movements, their excessive love of praise 
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With the com- | 
moner species, such as the rose-crested, and the | 





and the constant repetition of their own name ; which 
is, in most cases, the full extent of their conversa- 
tional powers. However silent they may be when 
alone, the presence of a visitor arouses them at once 
to talking, and the air resounds with “ cockatoo !” 
“pretty cocky!” diversified ‘with an 
screech, if the utterer is not immediately noticed, 
In their wild state, and in their native regions, the 
cockatoos are anything but favorites, as their immense 
numbers and voracity play sad havoc with the crops 


occasional 


of the farmers. 

There are rarer species of cockatoos, mostly natives 
of New Holland and the adjacent islands, differing 
somewhat from the more common ones, in the greater 
elevation and comparative shortness of the bill, and 
in having the ground color of the plumage nearly 
always black. 
is the Goliath Aratoo, of New Guinea, 
tific name of Microglossum, or “little tongue,” given 
to this bird, is due to the curious formation of its 
tongue, which, instead of being thick and fleshy, as 
in the rest of its tribe, is long, tubular and extensile, 
Why it is so, no one seems to have discovered, our 
knowledge in regard to its habits being very limited. 
It is one of the largest of the parrot family. Its 


One of the most noteworthy of these 
The scien- 


general color is a deep black, with a greenish gloss 
Among the dark-colored cockatoos we find, also, the 
helmet cockatoo and the Casmala cockatoo, both of 
which are rare birds, of which very little is known. 
In my next, and concluding paper, I shall speak 
of the Australian paroquets, and the macawa and 


their allies. 


IN SAFE-KEEPING. 


BY E. MILLER CONKLIN. 
T is not I that keep Him 
By firm and faithful hold ; 
It is my Lord that guards me 
With love and grace untold! 
Though all His wondrous mercy 
To me unfolded be; 
Yet, tis not I that keep Him, 
But Christ that keepeth me! 


Through nights of lonely waking, 
Through languid, weary days; 
Songs in the night He giveth, 
And cause for daily praise. 
Alike in health or sickness 
His guiding hand I see; 
Yet, ’tis not I that keep Him, 
But Christ that keepeth me! 


For were it but my effort 
That held my Saviour fast, 
Weak flesh might foil strong spirit 
And I be lost at last! 
But safe within His keeping 
I know my all shall be; 
Since ’tis not I that keep Him, 
’Tis Christ that keepeth me! 
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MISS WYTHE’S TRUNK. 


BY MRS. M. 0. JOHNSON, 


N old-fashioned, roomy, yellow house, standing 

/\ back from the road, shaded by majestic elms; a 

41 white fence in front, and a large black-mulberry 

tree in one corner, where the children had merry 
times,—this was the parsonage. 


On one side was a flower-garden; on the other, at | 


a little distance, the river traced its shining way 


through broad green fields; and across the bridge, | 
Behind | 


was the white village, with its one church. 
the house were barns, and cow-yard, and well-sweep— 
a real, old-fashioned well with its ‘ 
bucket,” ever ready for the thirsty laborers. 

Here lived the gray-haired pastor who, for more 


than fifty years, had met his people Sunday by Sun- | 
day in the village church, and in his simple, earnest, | 


kindly way, talked to them of eternal realities, and 
whose work day life among them had borne witness 


to his sincerity—a better sermon than he wrote. | 


Here he had mingled with them in every social and 


festive scene; had baptized their children, and mar- | 


ried their brides. He had brought them sympathy 


and comfort in sickness and sorrow, and buried their | 


dead, in sure hope of life immortal. 

Here dwelt the “little mother,” as her sons often 
her,—the dearest, sprightliest, black-eyed 
“cymbals” and turnovers 


called 
grandma that ever made 
by the bushel, “to have handy for the children.” 

There were four daughters and three sons; and as 
if the fireside and table were not full enough, the 
pastor's slender income was eked out by a summer 
boarder. 

Year after year, with the first of June, came Miss 
Wythe, a good old soul, but odd as the days were 
long. But they were used to her ways, at the par- 
sonage, and humored her whims, as this made her 
For 


her the pleasant spare chamber was duly swept and 


“feel at home,” in grandma’s kindly parlance. 


garnished ; the white dimity curtains freshly “done 
up,” and looped back from the western windows, 
where in the elm close by, the robin brooded, and in 
full view were river, and woods, and village, with 
encircling hills beyond. 

ean; the plain, old- 
The pateh 


The bare, painted floor was cl 
fashioned furniture tidy and well-kept. 
covered easy-chair by the window, the white toilet- 
cover, and valance around the high “ four-poster” 
bed, gave an air of comfort and coseyness to the 
room; and with the sunshine and eweet air, laden 
with rose-fragrance, and bird-song, and the general 
sense of quiet, and rest, and home-welcome, the old 
lady liked it, as well she might. 

She liked the table, too; the plain, abundant fare, 
so nicely cooked, and served on old-fashioned blue 
India ware, the juicy meats, the light, tender, well- 
baked bread and golden butter, the rich milk and 
yellow cream, ihe sweet corn and great white lima 
beans, and all other summer vegetables fresh from 
the garden ; the fruits and puddings ; and the pleasant 
home-chat that gave the food a still keener relish. 


* moss-covered | 
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She liked the family; even the wild, rolicking 
boys, who were boys to the full, and the greatest 
| rogues in the neighborhood, if they were the minis- 

ter’s sons. He had tried, poor man, as he would 
| have said, to “command his household like Abra- 
| ham,”’—to govern them by strict, old-fashioned rules 
of duty and right; but, as sometimes happens, the 
strong will inherited from himself, reappeared pretty 
decidedly in the young sprouts; and the love of fun, 
to which he was himself no stranger, often overswept 
all barriers, despite of many a “dreadful talk,” and 
more dreadful suasion, not at all of a moral kind. 

The boys liked Miss Wythe, for she never told 
tales about them, even when once or twice they in- 
yaded her own domain. When she found, bolt 
upright, in her easy-chair, a woodchuck, with her 
glasses astride its nose, and 
paws, the good soul only laughed till the tears ran 
and 
father was never the wiser. It is but fair to the boys, 
however, who were listening in the shadow of the 
lilac-bushes, to say that her magnanimity so touched 
their hearts that this was the last prank they ever 
played off upon her. 

Sarah, the eldest girl, tall and staid, married early 
| a wealthy man, and went to live in the neighboring 
city. 

Martha, or Patty, as she was oftener called, blue- 
eyed, brown haired Patty, was a brisk, busy, tidy 


her knitting in its 


down her cheeks, said “Boys will be boys,” 


housewife, her mother’s right hand in all domestic 
concerns, willing waiter for “father and the boys,” 
and everybody else; chatty and lively the live-long 
day. 

Anna was quiet and thoughtful, with no relish for 
household toil, but an unconquerable longing for 
books, and a ready pen. Now and then the little 
mother found, hidden away in some nook or corner, 
verses which she knew could have been written only 
by one hand; and these she treasured silently, aware 
that they would win no favor from the other side of 
the house, and draw down upon her dark-eyed girl 
the ridicule of her teasing brothers 

Not a word of fault-finding came from the little 
mother, even when, one morning, as she was very 
busy in the kitchen, after waiting a long while for 
the meal, which Anna had been sent to sift, she went 
up to the meal-room, and found her sitting on the 
floor, with a book in her lap, her right hand slowly 
moving the sieve back and forth, every particle of 
meal having sifted through, and the thought of re- 
plenishing not having as yet entered her mind. Poor 
Anna! One of the roguish brothers had followed 
mother on tip-toe, “bound to see what Nan was up 
to,” 

But though the mother’s hand might be weary, the 
mother’s heart waited patiently, hoping “Anna 
would make something by-and-by.” 


and it was years before she heard the last of it. 


So she did,—a 
lovely, cultured, Christian woman, faithful to the 
duty nearest her, though loving her books passing 
well; an affectionate, companionable daughter and 
sister, a dearly-prized friend. And inheriting her 
| father’s gift, the day came when, though she never 
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won fame—she ha'' too much 0° other work to do for 
that—her pen conveyed to many a heart words of 
hope and comfort, and stimulus to nobler living. 
Many a tried and well nigh di-couraged soul blessed 
the unknown friend for her timely cheer and aid. 
And when the little mother’s life-path tended down 
hill, no hand smoothed the way with gentler help- 
fulness, no voice was more tender, no ministration 
more loving than hers. 

Mary, the youngest, was Miss Wythe’s favorite; a 
dark-haired, black-eyed gypsy, bright and merry and 
good-natured, though with a high spirit and resolute 
will, that weighe’ nothing against her in the old 
lady’s mind, as these were not foreign to her own 
disposition. “ Pops” she always would call her, for 
some inexplicable whim of her own. “ Pops,” or 
“My Pops,” was the only one admitted fully into 
her confidence, the only one whose advice she ever 


asked ; and Pops she declared should have her “ big. | 


trunk,” when she had no longer any need of it’ 
though what need she had, or what use she made of 
it while she lived, no mortal could say. 

Another trunk, a smaller one held her clothes for 
real use and wearing, and this was unpacked, like 
other people’s, soon after her arrival, every June, 
and the bureau and closet called into service. But 
“the big trunk” remained in mysterious silence, 
while the summer waxed and waned, and it left with 
its owner for winter quarters, to reappear punctually 
the first of June. 

Summer after summer came and went, and they 
began to see that the old lady was failing. 
grew feeble, and-her sight dim. “At midsummer, 
when the hay was down,” and its pure fragrance 
drifted in at the open windows, she went to sleep 
peacefully, glad to be there in the old place she had 
learned to love best, soothed and blessed by kind 


hands and loving hearts ; and with the, tender words | 


of prayer last reaching her failing ear, as the silver- 
haired minister knelt at her bedside. 

There was honest grief that day within the parson- 
age walls; for Miss Wythe had long been regarded 
more as a friend than boarder. But after awhile 
they missed her less, ani life settled again into its 
wonted grooves. 

The trunk, which she had really, as she promised, 
willed to “her Pops,” stood just as she left it. One 
day the sisters gathered around to explore its mys- 
teries—with curiosity, to be sure, yet with reverent 
touch. 

It proved to be stored with rich, old-fashioned 
dress stufls; heavy brocaded silks, dark, glossy satin, 
a velvet cloak; but all made up, and of course in a 
style utterly obsolete. 

“ Look at this, girls!” sasd Mary, as she drew out 
a blue silk, besprinkled with silver leaves, and held 
it up to view. The material was beautiful; but the 
secant skirt, the baby waist, reaching about three 
inches below the arm-scye, the short, puffed sleeves 
and low, square neck! No wonder they laughed. 

Then came what had been a white satin, and prob- 
ably worn as a bride’s-maid’s dress, made in similar 


Her step | 





tees 


fashion, and yellow with age; slippers and gloves to 
match. There was a maroon, watered satin, with 
high neck and long sleeves, to be sure, but of hardly 
later date ; a pink silk skirt and black velvet boddice: 
a heavily-embroidered collar eight inches deep, with 
sailor corners; and yards of old lace and ribbons, 
An enormous calash of green silk lined with cherry, 
embroidered silk stockings, and a bead-work reticule, 
completed the lis of hoarded treasures. 

Mary looked half-amused, half-disappointed, and 
wholly perp exed. 

“What shall we do with the things, girls?” said 
she; “they’re so outlandish, they won’t pay to make 
over, will they ?” 

“T doubt it,” came from Anna. 

“Oh, I guess they will,” said brisk little Patty, 
who was never afraid of work of any description. 
“ We'll get Miss Simonds here next week and see 
what she can do. The materials are elegant; we 
never could buy anything like them, you know, and 
the parish would be scandalized if we could. Miss 
Simonds will tell everybody how we came by the 
things, so we sha’n’t be afraid to wear them to 
church.” 

“Yes, so she will; that’s quite an idea, Patty ; and, 
by the way, you must have the blue brocade.” 

“Oh, no, Pops dear; you must keep that yourself.” 

“ But I want you to have it; it will just suit your 
complexion.” 

And little patty, knowing from her sister’s posi- 
tive tone that it was no use to argue, was delighted 
beyond measure. 

Miss Simonds came with her shears and patterns ; 
and after that the three girls were busy enough for 
| some weeks. Mary insisted on sharing with Anna 
and Martha, just as if the trunk had been given 
| jointly; but Sarah said she had all the clothes she 
| could wear, and did not care for anything. 

For a little time the garments fashioned with so 
much care and toil looked rich and pretty. Butina 
| few months there was scarcely an article which had 
| not wholly given out. The beautiful shining silks 
'split in the folds where they had lain so long. And, 
as Mary said, the whole affair of the trunk proved a 
weariness, a vanity and a vexation of spirit. 

“ Well, children,” said the minister, as they were 
talking over the matter around the open fire in the 
| study, where the family often gathered of evenings, 
“Tam sorry for your disappointment, and the loss of 
But I think you found one 








| your time and work. 
| thing in the old lady’s trunk that you have not men- 
| tioned—a sermon, that, summed up in concise head- 
ings, might read like this: Better wear out than rust 
Better use for ourselves or others, than hoard, 
| whether worldly goods, or time, talent and oppor- 


out. 


tunities.” 
“If,” said the little mother, Miss Wythe had 


bought a few of those costly things that she could 
wear out, the money left over would have gone far to 
help some needy creature; to feed, and clothe, and 
teach som orphan child, for instance. But isu’t it 
bed-time, girls?” 











Mary brought the large Bible and placed it on 
the stand before her father. He opened it, and 
read in reverent, gentle tones: “ Lay up treasure in 


Heaven.” 


ANGELS UNAWARES. 


NE of the most singular facts of human life is 
the indirectness of method by which events are | 
brought about. All history shows us how much 

has been done by means which were not originally 
designed for the results that followed, and every 
man’s private experience bears out the larger teach- 
ing of history. It seems as if fate, or chance, or 
providence—by what name soever we call that power 
which shapes our future ends after we have rough- 
hewn them—delights to lead us right by crooked 
paths, and that the most important circumstances of | 
our lives are ordered by a series of surprises and a 
We are always entertaining | 





system of ambuscades, 
angels unawares, or giving hospitable welcome to 
demons whose horns are hidden behind silver veils, | 
and who have cased their cloven hoofs in shining 
shoes—always hitching our feet into clues that will 
guide us out of the maze or into it, without knowing | 
that we have so much as touched a strand—always | 
opening the doors of the Temple of Fortune or wan- 
dering to the edge of the Tarpeian rock, in utter 

ignorance of the good luck into which we are enter- | 
ing, or the ruin into which we are falling. How 
direct soever our knowledge as to what we want and 

what we mean, how clear soever our consciousness of | 
our own powers and resources, we are never certain | 
of things fitting in as we have planned ; and our best- | 
gang aft aglee” by the introduction of | 
some trifling cog, some apparently quite unimportant | 


“ 


laid schemes 


accident, which proves to be the pivot on which the | 


1 
whole wheel of our fortune turns. For want of a} 


horse-shoe nail the battle was lost, as we all remem- | 
ber; and the apologue is simply another reading of 
angels unawares. 

The possibilities of human life and history—what 
might have been if only so-and-so had happened; 
what would have been if so-and-so had not happened 
—are as many, and quite as interesting to contem- 
plate, as the actualities; nothing being constructed 
on a single thread incapable of knots and Joops. 
They are a little awful, though, when we look back | 
on our own career, and see the tremendous results | 
that have followed on the most trivial accidents, and | 
how the whole run of our lives has been warped by | 
the chance kink of one slender cord. Indeed, all our | 
greatest events are brought about by accident; and | 
the grain of mustard seed strewn carelessly by the 
wayside more generally gives us the timber for our | 
future palace or our dungeon than does the oak from | 
the acorn sown with all the pomp of ceremonial | 
preparation and tended carefully afterward. By the | 
merest accident we go to an evening party, say, per- | 
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‘our own weakness in yielding to it. 


| become friends. 


' current of our lives. 
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whose importunity we chafe in secret, while scorning 
Nevertheless 
we go, and our guardian angel smiles or weeps as we 
cross the threshold, according to the fate we are to 
encounter therein; for there we are presented to the 
woman fatal influence blights our whole 
career, or to one whose love rescues us from th dan- 
gerous ways in which we are walking, and who 
purifies and redeems us; or we are introduced to a 
man whose name we never heard before, and never 
expected to hear again—a person whose manner 
does not particularly attract us in any way, and 
whose existence we forget so soon as he has turned 
his back ; but, though he may be but a crooked-look- 
ing stick, he becomes an instrument in the hands of 
the shaper of fortunes—an angel unawares or a 
demon undesigned. 
him again at a place where we are both comparative 
strangers. Our mutual isolation draws us together, 
We talk, hit upon a subject of common interest, and 
From this day our lines fall in 
entirely fresh places. Our new friend procures us a 
better appointment than the one we have been hold- 


whose 


Chance wills it that. we meet 


| ing ; or we marry his daughter and inherit his wealth, 


or step into his business shoes when he shuffles them 
off for slippered ease ; or he induces us to join him 
in a speculation that goes to the dogs, and sweeps all 
our capital into the kennel along with it; or in some 
other way he manipulates our circumstances, and 
diverts us into a new channel, for better or worse, the 
So that, from the mere chance 
of calling on our good-natured friend when he was 
going to his evening party, we are turned right round 
from the way in which we were then walking, and 
set with our faces toward a Mecca we had never 
dreamed of reaching. The lives of city men are full 
of these chances—this incessant putting forth of the 
tentacles of fate, roving hither and thither in quest 
of floating food, or drifting as prey into the maw of 
the stronger, seized on or seizing according to the 


| governing law of the moment, and whether the angel 


or the demon is the janitor of the day. 

Perhaps nothing comes about more by chance than 
marriage 
the natural growth of affection among young people 
brought up near each other, and who have been born 


Where there is one marriage made by 


as it were into a union, there are twenty due to acci- 
dent. This, of course, does not include the marriages 
of the poorer classes, among whom the inhabitants of 
a neighboring valley are strangers, and the people of 
the next county foreigners, and who marry and inter- 
marry till every family in a village is intimately 
connected with every other family. Neither is it 
quite true of the aristocracy—the créme de la créme— 
the upper ten—who, like the lowest, marry among 
themselves in a kind of close guild; which naturally 
lessens the element of chance. But among the mid- 
dle classes, whose area is larger and whose habits are 
more nomadic, an accidental meeting at a ball, a 


haps sorely against our will; letting ourselves be | fée, a picnic, a morning call, which the most trifling 


dragged there by a good-natured friend, bent on giv- | 


ing us what he calls pleasure and we annoyance, at 


circumstance would have prevented, is quite suffi- 
cient rootwork for the blossoming forth of a new 
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family and the creation of a long line of immortal | ant, or even to a favorite servant whose power we did 
souls. A cold in the head, a wet day instead of a| not recognize, or a severe word said of some one 
fine one, the milliner failing to keep her promise and | loved, whose heart-strings we did not know we tore, 
neglecting to send home the new dress—and her | has spoilt our chances, nipped the tender blossom in 
neglect the consequence of chance in her own sphere— | the bud, steeped the seed in corrosive sublimate, and 
papa’s attack of gout, brought on by that glass of| killed it for all its future. Quite ignorant of our 
doubtful wine which old Bacchus persuaded him to | seraphicide, we knocked a little angel on the head 
try when they met by chance in the Strand, and | unawares when we made that blundering flourish 
mamma’s inability, therefore, to chaperone her pretty | with our bludgeon—when we trod on the toes of the 
Jane because she must not leave him—a thousand | subordinate, and said sharp things of the friend; 
things, trifles such as these, might have come in to hurting the pride of the loving by depreciating the 





stop the day’s fun, and the whole aftergrowth with it; 
and then what would Jane’s life have been? She 
would have married that young Sabretasch, who was 
certainly ‘ 
She would have gone off with him to India, and in 
all probability would have been murdered with him 
in their bungalow at the first outbreak of the terrible 
mutiny; or, by marrying her, he would have been 
induced to sell out and remain at home, and then he 
would not have been in the way of that gleaming 
tulwar, when the pitiless Pandies broke their guard 
and turned against their masters the art of war which 
they themselves had taught them. People say that 
marriages are made in Heaven. If so, then Heaven 
represents the great realm of chance, and the for- 
tuitous concourse of lives as well as of atoms. 

This chance entertainment of angels has another 
side, and that is the need of exceeding caution in our 


‘spooning” her to a considerable extent. 


dealings with each other, never knowing what may | 


turn up. The old axiom about living with friends 
as if they would one day be our enemies, is true to a 
certain extent; not so much in the restriction of con- 
fidences, as it means in the original, but in the pos- 
sibilities of chance. 

We can never know the moment when an angel 
disguised may alight at the door of our tent. Even 
when we have weighed and dissected our friend 
pretty well to his last fibre, and found him, we will 
suppose, barrcn of original power so far as active ser- 
vice in our behalf is concerned, we do not know 


what potentialiiies may not be left in his circum- | 


stances, what residuum of chance association, what 
germs of change, whence may spring a new order of 
events and a new growth of life altogether. Only 
when friends become bloodsuckers are we warranted 
by common sense in throwing them off; or when they 
have contracted such an inveterate habit of ill-nature 
and slander that we are no longer safe in their pre- 
sence. Then, when their potentialities are all of the 
hurtful and damaging kind, the sooner we are rid of 
them the better; but, save under these conditions, 
our best wisdom is to remember how many have 
entertained angels unawares, and how they have been 
blessed in consequence, and in proportion to their 
liberality of entertainment. If this is true with 
friends already known, it is doubly so with respect to 
strangers, where the chances are as infinite as they 
are indeterminate. The way in which we walk with 
strangers is a mystery hidden from ourselves and 
every «ne else, therefore necessitating the utmost 
caution. Sometimes a sharp word said to a depend- 


; ae 
value of the beloved; which, by the way, if we may 


| go into a digression, is half the meaning of our de- 
fence of our friends. 

It can never be too earnestly impressed, especially 
}on the young, that nothing is more dangerous than 
| ill-natured words of strangers to strangers. We all 
know the anecdote of the rash man who, not having 
| the fear of an angel unawares before his eyes, asked 
| the stranger by whom he was sitting, “ Who is that 

ugly woman opposite?’ and received for answer, 
“That! oh, that is my wife!” “No; I do not mean 
| her,” stammers the abashed; “but that vulgar old 


| woman beside her.” “That is my mother,” says the 
| unawares, calmly. 

| This is the kind of thing that may happen to any 
lof us; one of the angels we make a mess of, and 
‘transform into a demon, by the want of discreetly 
| holding our peace until we know in whose presence 
we stand. The practical outcome of all which is, the 
| need, taking only the most selfish grounds, of show- 
| ing courtesy, kindness and consideration to every one 
| we meet, and the wisdom of not making enemies, if, 
| by any possibility, we can avoid doing so. 


FRETTING.—One fretter can destroy the peace of a 
family, can disturb the harmony of a neighborhood, 
can unsettle the councils of cities, and hinder the 
legislation of nations. He who frets is never the 





} one who mends, who heals, who repair evils; more, 
| he discourages, enfeebles, and too often disables those 
}around him, who, but for the gloom and depression 
of his company, would do good work and keep up 
brave cheer. The effect upon a sensitive person in 
the mere neighborhood of a fretter is indescribable. 
It is, to the soul, what a cold, icy mist is to the 
body—more chilling than the bitterest storm. And 
when the fretter is one who is beloved, then the 
misery of it becomes indeed insupportable. 


WueEnN the women of households understand as 
much of the constitution of the human body as they 
do of the value and marks on old pieces of rare 
pottery, and are as well instructed in the best way 
of keeping their homes healthy and pure as they 
are in its artistic decoration, we may find sanitary 
law practically unnecessary; for each home will be 
a “law unto itself,” and so the whole community 
will be saved a vast amount of suffering and pain 
inflicted on it now by the ignorance and carelessness 
of those who are left uninstructed in these most im- 
portant matters. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN THE WORLD, | 
BY MRS. E. B. DUFFEY. 
WOMEN IN LITERATURE. 


Tow and then the world is convulsed by a vio- 
lent revolution, which, for the time being, 
| upturns everything, and brings with it, in 
addition to the good which it accomplishes, a great 
train of evil. But, for the most part, revolutions 
come gently and silently. We do not know that the 
thing is doing, until we are enabled to look back 
and perceive that it is done. The process has been 
evolution instead of revolution. So it has been with 
women’s induction into literature. Through all the 
ages, exceptional women have been poets, historians | 
and novelists, But if we look back only for thirty | 
years, we will realize that it is only in our own gene- 
ration that women have obtained a recognized and a 
thoroughly respected position in literature. The 
term of blue stocking, applied to all women who 
used the pen, did not lose its sting until a very 
recent period. And it was more than hinted that 
such women not only had ink-blacked fingers, un- 
combed hair and slip-shod feet, but that they must 
necessarily be neglectful of all recognized womanly 
duties. 

Thirty years ago there were two or three women 
editors in the world. To-day there are scores of 
them; while reporters and special correspondents of 
the same sex are like the daisies of the field for 
multitude. Thirty years ago there were a few in- 
different novels produced by women in England; 
scarcely one in this country. Mrs. Radcliffe and 
Mrs. Behn may be taken as types of the women 
novelists of a still remoter generation. To-day the 
novelists in America and England can be told off, | 
considering not only numbers, but excellence, a wo- 
man for a man, a woman for a man, through the 
whole list; while George Eliot, a man in name and 
a woman in nature, stands supreme over them all. 

The field of literature is conquered for women. 
There are no longer bars or obstructions of any sort 
in the way. A woman who has anything to say, is 
privileged to say it; and if it is worth hearing, the 
world will lend an attentive ear. 

Nevertheless, there are numbers of women who 
verily think that they are prevented in some way, 
by the disabilities of sex, from winning wealth and 
renown in this field. They would have us believe 
that, because they are women, men delight to place 
obstacles in their way. Margaret Fuller never wrote 
truer words than these: “Man is not willingly un- 
generous. He wants faith and love, because he is | 
not yet himself an elevated being. He cries with 
sneering skepticism, ‘Give us a sign!’ But if the 
sign appears, his eyes glisten, and he offers not 
merely approval, but homage.” 

Women also tell us that because they are wives | 
and mothers, they have neither time nor opportunity. 
What folly! Have not our best women writers been | 
wives and mothers? And are not our men writers | 


husbands and fathers? If they are not, they should | 
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be, if they would gain the clearest, truest perception 
of human affairs, so that they shall be qualified to 
speak words »f wisdom to the world. 

I find it difficult to say what I have to say, espe- 
cially to women, since, as many know, I believe in 
the co-education of the sexes. What it is desirable 
for a man to learn, is equally desirable for a woman. 
That course of training for the development of mind 
and heart which is especially necessary for a woman, 
will not come amiss for a man. There is a great 
deal of human nature in both men and women. 
Therefore, though I shall speak of only women to- 
day, if there is any man in my audience who can 
derive aught of benefit from what I may say, he is 
welcome to it gratuitously. 

There is no reason why women should need teach- 
ing and training in these matters more than men. 
Still, under our present social arrangements, contact 
with the world, and the discipline of public life, 
bring these lessons to men earlier than to women, 
who, in the retirement of their homes, have less 
opportunity to learn them, 

The saddest letters which an editor receives con- 
tain literary contributions from women who vainly 
hope to add a little to the comfort of poverty-stricken 
homes, by the use of the pen; from broken-down 
women, especially teachers, who have been worsted 
in the battle of life, and who, with health and strength 
fast failing, find it necessary to struggle against abso- 
lute want; from widows with little children, and no 
dependence—so they write—but their pen; from 
girls, earnest and ambitious, trying to make a way 
for themselves in the world, and gain education and 
independence, and who see no way before them but 
through literature. 

A girl of sixteen who has never seen life beyond 
her own father’s doorway, thinks herself perfectly 
capable of instructing the world. A woman of un- 
certain age, who wants to make a little money, sends 
a weak dilution of ideas she has gleaned from ro- 
mances and fourth-rate books of sentiment. These 
people all think it an easy matter to dash off an 
article now and then, and expect to receive fabulous 
prices for such articles, and are astounded, and feel 
persecuted, when they are rejected. 

First of all, it will be well to diabuse women in 
general of their erroneous ideas concerning a literary 
career. A woman must not expect to find any play 
when she adopts literature fora profession. A prac- 
tical writer leads a life of bona fide drudgery. She 
may, now and then, find her pet poems, or finely 
written stories or essays, accepted and paid for; but 
if she would make an actual living at the business, 
she must devote herself to it, just as she would to 
dressmaking or dish-washing. Amateur writers only 
possess the inestimable privilege of waiting till they 


|are inspired before they write. The professional 


writer must compel the inspiration, or write without 


}it. A woman who writes for a living must hold her- 


self in readiness to write at any time, and at all 
times. She must be ready to write upon any subject, 
and in any style. She must send a poem by return 
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mail, if required; or write up a whole geographical 
division, without previous knowledge of it, and with 
nothing but a guide-book and a dictionary of dates, 
for reference; and yet have her article interesting, 
and read as if unlimited information was withheld 
solely for want of space. If she be a reporter, she 
must be able to write upon the wing, and in the 
midst of crowds and confusion which would bewilder 
the intelligence of either the ordinary man or woman 
If she be a correspondent, she must be at her pen, 
headache or no headache, when her more favored 
companions are resting from the fatigues of journey- 
ing or sight-seeing. She cannot afford to be either 
wearied or ill until after the inevitable letter has been 
written and posted. 

A woman can find ample time for domestic duties, 
and yet produce creditable and even voluminous 
works with her pen. But she must be prepared to 
sacrifice much that most women prize. She must 
ignore many of the demands of society upon her; 
she will find littie time for fancy sewing or fancy 
cooking,—those things dear to the feminine heart. 
If she prizes these things more than a life devoted to 
the seclusion of literature, she must renounce the 
latter. 

Next to be considered is the kind of training a 
woman needs, She must have had experience in life. 
Without it, she will have nothing of any value to 
offer. 
others as we do from our own. 
capable of teaching, our only preparation being at 
second-hand through the experiences of others. 
Therefore, until we shall have had a moral, emotional 
or intellectual history, we can have little to say worth 


Still less are we 


hearing. 

Next to knowledge of one’s self, is required know- 
ledge of the world. Women who have had deep 
heart histories, but are totally ignorant of the life 
and the people around them, are capable of writing 
very tender and touching things; but their writings 
produce no effect, since they fail to comprehend the 
affairs of the world as they are, and consequently 
fail to know how to cope with evils, of the very 
existence of which they are sometimes ignorant. 
There are floods of this class of literature deluging 
the world; doing its little good, perhaps, to other 
women, who live in the same isolated, ignorant 
world; but doing more harm, since it not only nar- 
rows the perceptions of those who are affected by it, 
but gives a character to the whole of feminine litera- 
ture. It is so essentially feminine—not womanly— 
that it is only lately that wise and intelligent women 
have been able to raise the standard of the writings 
of their sex. 

The woman writer must have more knowledge 
than that concerning her fellow-men and women. 
She must be more or less informed on all the subjects 
of the day. She must remember that this is a wise 
world, and that it is ready to pitilessly ridicule any 
ignorance which she may unwittingly display. A 
woman who knows nothing of science, art, theology, 
political economy, history, social reform, politics and 


We never learn from the experiences of 


|—at least two-thirds of them, women! 





all the rest of the important subjects which are 
monopolizing the thoughts of intelligent minds of 
the age, has no business to put her pen to paper; 
since these subjects are brought down to such a degree 
of practicality that we can express no opinion on 
apparently the most indifferent topic that is not 
nearly related to some one of these. 

The woman fresh from the school-room, kitchen 
or nursery, who thinks herself capable of edifying 
the world by writing, without a previous experience 
equal in amount to that required to make a good loaf 
of bread, may feel utterly disheartened at hearing 
this. She has no time, she says, for this amount of 
preparation. Would she venture to practice medi- 
cine without the necessary amount of reading and 
study? Would she dream of being allowed to turn 
lawyer without a proper course of Blackstone and 
Coke? <A successful writer must be even a greater 
student than a lawyer or physician, since the know- 
ledge of the two latter must be special, while that of 
the former is required to be general. 

The most common, and at the same time, the most 
unjustifiable cry, is this among women, that they have 
“no time” for anything—especially for self-improve- 
ment. Women—the vast majority of them—waste 
more time in one way or another, than would be re- 
quired to redeem the reputation of the whole sex: 
I will not say one word now about that time spent in 
superfluous household duties, foolishly fashionable 
dressmaking and dressing, unreasonable demands of 
society and all that. I will touch only on one point, 

Who read one-half, if not three-fourths, of the 
hundreds of thousands of sensational newspapers 
which are weekly published in this country—immense 
sheets of finely-printed matter, which must require 
noticeable time for their perusal? Women. Who 
flock to public libraries as soon as a flimsy, sensa- 
tional English novel is republished in this country, 
and make such demands for it that a large number of 
copies cannot supply their wants? Women. Who 
buy the editions of fourth-rate, wishy-washy stories 
that are constantly issued from the American press, 
the very reading of which vitiates the taste and the 
perceptions concerning a correct literature? Women 
Into how 
many homes throughout our country can we enter, 
and not find such a newspaper or such a book? But 
women tell us that they have no time for Huxley, er 
Darwin, or Tyndall, or Herbert Spencer, or Agassiz, 
or Max Muller, or Froude, or Washington Irving, or 
Bancroft, or Gibbon; no care for Ruskin; no appre- 
ciation of George Eliot or Anthony Trollope; while 
they turn with undisguised disgust from theologians, 
ancient and modern, orthodox or heterodox. Alas! 
Women think they have no time for anything; but 
if they would devote the same time to solid, profit- 
able reading—which should enlarge their views of 
life, and give them grander ideas of Science, of 
Nature and of God—which they now give to the 
lightest literature, they might every one of them 
become at least comparatively wise. An hour a 
day—and there is scarcely a woman in the world who 
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cannot, on an average, secure at least that much time | perience with her pen will stand her in good stead in 


to herself—or if there is, she had better institute a 
revolution in her own behalf—would, in ten years, 
turn an ignorant woman into a wise one, provided 
the capacity for wisdom is there. 


If a woman has no taste for this kind of reading, | 


that is quite another matter. She may let it alone; 
but let her drop the pen also. She has no business 
to attempt to teach or enlighten the world. 

After this general training is begun—I do not say 
accomplished, since itis never accomplished till the 
career of the individual is ended—after this training 
is begun, there is still an especial apprenticeship to 
be served in literature. The pen is willful and 
capricious, until it is subjected to long and careful 
training. A woman may know perfectly well what 


she wants to say, but be utterly incapable of saying 


it in a correct and pleasing manner. This knowledge 
of the use of words and phrases, which is almost 
literally mechanical in its chsracter, is only acquired 
by long and constant practice in writing, accom- 
panied by the most pains-taking self-criticism, until 
style and diction are all that they should be, and 
need be no longer a matter of constant thought. 

It takes years to accomplish this. If we inquire 
into the private histories of our best-known writers, 


we will discover that most of them were accustomed | 


to the early and constant use of the pen. This ap- 
prenticeship, which extends over years, must be 
literally without hope of reward, except thut of the 
approval or admiration of partial friends. There is 


no trade or profession which requires so long practice 
. | 


before it becomes remunerative, as that of literature 
A man may be of service to his master, in any manual 


éccupation, almost from the first ; but the early, crude | 


efforts of a man or woman in literature are literally 
and absolutely valueless, And so they will continue 
to be for a long—a discouragingly long time. A 
woman would have time to learn any manual occu 


pation twice, while she is preparing herself for a | 
frequently doubtful and always precarious career in 
literature. I am speakiny absolute truth; and I 
wish every woman who has founded false hopes on 
her pen migh hear and heed me. There would be 
fewer disappointed women in the world in conse- 
quence, 


After all this is surmounted, comes the next diffi- 
culty. Has the woman anything .to say? Has she 
any fresh, earnest thoughts of her own that the world 
will care to hear? Or has she the happy faculty of 
absorbing, assimilating, condensing and popularizing 
the abstract and abstruse thoughts of others? If she 
can say yes to either of these questions, then God 
speed her. But if she finds herself falling back upon 
the books she has read for sentiments and ideas, and | 
can only reproduce them weakly ; if she hesitates to 
write of her own experiences; and if she thinks it | 
preferable to write of events and localities about | 
which she personally knows nothing, instead of her 
own familiar and homely surroundings, she has mis- | 
taken her vocation. Her intellectual training she | 
will find a very satisfactory acquisition ; and the ex- 


| letter-writing, and as secretary of village sewing- 
| circles and liferary societies; but the world at large 

has no need of her. So let her obey St. Paul’s in- 
| junction and keep silence in public. 

Granted that a woman possesses the intellectual 
‘culture, the practical experience with the pen, and 
the ideas ; now comes the last question: Does she feel 
an errepressible desire to write? Can fancied want 
of time prevent her? Do difficulties of any sort 
hinder her? Can discouragements daunt her? If 
so, the crown of authorship was never destined to 
reat upon her brow. If she is inclined to fritter 
away her time in trifles, let her fritter it away—her 
vocation is not writing. If she is not actuated by a 
| powerful, overwhelming impulse to write—an im- 
pulse which will not be denied, and which causes her 
thoughts to rest upon her like unendurable burdens, 
which can only be shaken off by the aid of the pen— 
and which compels her to commit them to paper in 
spite of every obstacle—she has not the strength of 
character, and the fervor of inspiration, which indi- 
cate that writing is her especial, undoubted voca- 
tion. 

The little, feeble stream, which flows intermittently 
—now a thread of silver, now its bed entirely dry— 
may be dammed, and only a muddy pool, stagnant 
and without power, is the result. But the ever-flow- 
ing river becomes a mighty flood, and forces its way 
through, and breaks down every barrier, and flows in 
a resistless torrent, in the path that God has ordained 
for it. The writer will write and must write. Denial, 
| obstacles, difficulties, hidrances, only develop more 
|strongly the power which accumulated behind 
them. 

These are the men and the women to whom the 
angel says, “ Write;” and when they have written, 
the world will gladly read what they have to say. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE.—Look on the bright side. 

It is the right side. The times may be hard, 
but it will make them no easier to wear a gloomy 
and sad countenance. It is the sunshine, and not the 
cloud, that gives beauty to the flower. There is 
always before or around us that which should cheer 
and fill the heart with warmth and gladness. The 
sky is blue ten times where it is black once. You 
have troubles, it may be. So have others. None are 
free from them—and perhaps it is as well that none 
should be. They give sinew and tone to life—forti- 
tude and courage to man. That would be a dull sea, 
and the sailor would never acquire skill, where there 
is nothing to disturb its surface. It is the duty of 
every one to extract all the happiness and enjoyment 
he can from within and without him; and, above 
all, he should look on the bright side. What though 
things do look a little dark? The lane will have a 
turning, and the night will end in broad day. In 
the long run the great balance rights itself. What 
appears ill becomes well—that which appears wrong, 
right. 
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WHAT SHALL | DO this strength and the ability to use it, be in a steadily 
diminishing ratio; and would not the power of appe- 

TO BE SAVED FROM THE CURSE OF DRINK?*| , ear’ . : I 

| tite increase with every indulgence ? 
BY T. 8S. ARTHUR. My faith in man’s will had received a shock, 
CHAPTER V. | There was an element of weakness wee Why 
|should God fail to give the requisite strength when 

‘OUN ; or s i ice 2 next day » : P ° 

: UND Granger ~ A office on wn na : wf |the effort was sincere? Did He indeed govern, as 
5 Se wens gh ee ' : Sateen aretivcrade-cedloags | many taught, by mere arbitrary laws; affording help 
. = * oa , oa “ati a a yoo | to the weak and perishing only in the degree of their 

His oa se 2 om net pent , re | compliance with certain legal conditions? Or, were 
on hina ey igen hie a oy a oe | the conditions not arbitrary but essential and in the 

, ~sarpernato 7. a | very nature of things? If God be good and wise; 

‘ i " bd . A 
a ee See Mn ; : |loving and compassionate; ever seeking to save to 
Good morning,” he responded, in a dull, cold | the very uttermost—must not this be so? God is 
way. There was not the slightest invitation t0 | love—love. Heart and soul held to this. But, how 
friendly confidence. I felt him pushing me off almost | |, the sustaining strength of this love to make 
as distinctly as if his action had been physical instead | itself a living force in man? How? I could not 
of mental. . al | see it clearly. Once it hfid been very clear; but my 
“Just looked in to see how you were,” I remarked. | didieeistn teens tm ctisiendem tae 

“ All right, I hope?” “4 ; 

H 5 + little f ki ty. | I had reached the door of my own office, and was 
. tq curne - ate ng im me, not ma tind any Tepry: about entering, when a sudden movement in the 

Pyne Twas otill te +4 peste tang nat & wore best for | street attracted my attention. People were running 

me to do or say, a client came in to consult him on | together, in an midi Gniininats 

business, which gave me an opportunity to retire! «Only a drunken row,” said a man who was stand- 

from the office. I was glad of this, for I was not |} ing les ae 

sure as to Granger’s real state of mind; nor half “4 “That all.” And I passed into my office 

confident is 1 had been a year oe fore that I could | Only a drunken row! I had dismissed the inci- 

give the wise counsel a man in his condition *0 | dent as of little account when I was startled by the 
greatly sop “ - he oe ome tried the |sound of tramping feet and dissonant voices at my 
le ¥ meg oe ~ t oe Tae / 7 very door; and in a moment after, three men entered 

y ver _— " “ee ne — oa bore ons "| bearing the body of a man, deathly pale, and with 
oe owt ard ee ee tee —s - ®/ the blood streaming from a wound in his head. I 

great deal? True, but why had he gained nothing 

in moral and spiritual power during all this rule of | citizen 

the will over bis sensual nature? He should have | A doctor was sent for, and after the wound was 

been stronger, more self-centered, more really invin- | : ‘ 

2 ge |dressed, the gentleman was removed to his own 

cible at the end of a year than at the beginning; and | okie 

. . . . | . 

ye 2 will off guard in some momen assi , 

sel he was aguintin the hands of hic cncae 1 ”|__ Only drunken row! An effort was made to keep 

“i ‘ me f li if pager , | the affair out of the newspapers, but not with entire 
sossedigmagen seranietg “iN ete ton ear —_ MAN'S | success. In one afternoon sheet this account appeared : 

condition was worse than before he made his resolute heninse os 4 Paommuie Creme i oe 

end, the ere mneeenitel iat to reform. The tardly assault was made this morning on our esteemed 
will-power, in which he had trusted so confidently, fellow citizen, Harvey Leonard, Esq., by a ruffianly 
had failed in strength and Vigilance, and left him ®/ fellow named Groot. It dccurred just in front of 
prey to inrushing appetite. Even if faith in himself | Egbert’s saloon. Mr. Leonard had just left the 

"Pre > , j ‘ >a weake fai t gs | : : 

were not destroyed, it must bea weaker faith and less lediege, when Groot desli hiss. severe blow Aue 

able to contend with appetite, which, through another | behind, knocking him down, In falling, his head 
: ru * «: H "| ? ‘. | ° 

oe gm ory ths oon: . , | struck the curbstone, and he received an ugly wound 
on wm, oe yt nye _ “7 yect, grew clearer | shove the temple. Mr. Leonard was carried into 

es ore 4 an — : coult see how " 4 ome | Frederick Lyon’s office, where the wound was dressed 

will might 7 ri ey tpmgnen von mariag ona |by Dr. Gerhard. He was then taken to his own 

ery » g y . » ¢ o ola” * . * o 4 
on nay “ a at y “Y rs > alae a ee >|}home. We learn that the immediate occasion of this 
ae eee Se See ey eee Wee Seayee Pll alt was of political argument into which Mr. 
man, and he fell, he would be weaker for the fall and Leonard permitted himself to be drawn by Groot, 
red end entre ~ » = mee mee W hat }and in which both of them—they had been drinking 
then! . - nt “ed nai “+ ane * an i! rather freely, we are sorry to say—got angry and 

; , , vi nally . 
flow concen aay ,’ 7a + rereribay a a poem called hard names. Mr. Leonard had the best of the 
> > re 2@ | . . 

oo _ acai: tiie ae 4 ” a ovine ont argument; and Groot revenged himself after the 
ominion OF evil; dul would not the reception Of) ruffianly fashigh by knocking him down, He may 
o Sintered isiccording to Act of Congres, in the year 1877 thank his stars if he doesn’t have to stand a trial for 

chitered .ace a By ‘, . ee 

by T. S. ARTHUR, in the Office of the Librarian of Congress, | anslaughter; for no one enn tell what may be the 

result of a severe concussion of the brain. When 


recognized him as a well-known and prominent 


at Washington. 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 





—— 


removed to his home, we understand that Mr. Leon- | hurt or disturbed, the mind’s healthy action is at 
ard was in a half-comatose state.” once lost; and it is remarkable that an evil force 


I had just read this account of the affair, and was | seems to get possession of the will as soon as the 
thinking of the mortification Mr. Leonard’s family | rational equipoise is lost. 
must suffer should it happen to meet theireyes—| “‘ Whatever disturbs a man’s rational equipoise, 
there were grown-up sons and daughters—when, to | gives evil forces a power over him which could not 
my surprise, Mr. Granger entered my office. He | otherwise be obtained. Clearly, then, to disturb the 
amiled faintly as he came in, the smile dying off brain’s healthy action by the introduction of alcohol, 
slowly, and leaving his face very grave. through the blood, into that wonderfully delicate 

“ I want to have another talk with you, Lyon,” he | organ, is for a man to change so far the true heavenly 
“This is a shocking affair of Leonard’s, | order of his life, and to open the door for an influx 
of disorder and evil. The change may at first be 
very small, and the disorderly action scarcely per- 


said. 
isn’t it?” 

“Shocking and sad,” I replied. 

“I know this Groot. He’s peaceable enough when | ceived; but is it not clear to the dullest mind that, 
sober, but a devil incarnate when drunk. They say if the introduction of alcohol into the brain be con- 
that Leonard is in a dangerous condition.” tinued day after day and with gradual increase, the 

“So the Telegraph intimates.” | time must come when the man’s rational control of 

“JT don’t know when anything has given me such | himself will be lost? And when this takes place, he 
ashock. It might have happened to me as well as | becomes subject to infernal influences.’ ” 
to Leonard. Why, only a few evenings ago I had| “This goes deeper than I had thought,” said 
some sharp words with the fellow. I can remember | Granger, as I stopped epeaking, “and involves more 
the glitter of his angry eyes. He would have struck | than I can now understand or admit. So much is 
me down if he had dared. Liquor makes fiends of | true, at Jeast, that when the brain is disturbed by 
some men who are as quiet and peaceable as lambs | drink, a man comes under baleful influences, and is 
when sober. I’ve often thought of that. Can you | far more inclined to evil than to good. He is quick 
explain it, Mr. Lyon.” | to take offence, and too often grows passionate, cruel 

“T have no settled theory of my own on the sub- | and pitiless, hurting even his best beloved. Ah, 
ject; but in a book which I read not long ago, I saw | what a cursed slavery it is!” 
an explanation that set me to thinking.” A painful agitation disturbed his face. 

“What was it?” “And the hardest to break of any into which a 
“The writer had been speaking of the terrible poor mortal can unhappily fall,” I said. 
transformations wrought in men by drink. Howthe| “Is there any hope, Mr. Lyon?’ An anxious, 
once tender and considerate husband became changed | half-terrified look had come into his eyes, as of one 
often into a cruel fiend. How the loving father grew | Who had felt himself borne helplessly away. “I am 
indifferent or brutal toward his children; the good | almost in despair. My will, in which I thought my- 
citizen a social pest; and the esteemed neighbor an | self so strong, has failed, and I cannot trust it again. 
offence. How in everything the order of life was | It is weaker for my fall, and must grow weaker and 
changed; the goodly tree that once gave such gener- weaker with every recurring fall. Do you know any- 
; He then | thing about inebriate asylums?” 
oid. He asked the question abruptly, and with the man- 

“We marvel at these awful transformations, won- | 2€T of one who had forced himself to do something 
dering how inebriation can change men into fiends ; oa which he had been holding back with a strong 
| reluctance. 


how alcohol, a mere substance in nature, and without | aa . 
. ° ‘The —— . - 
moral force, can, through its action on the brain, | There are the Sanitarium at Media and the New 


: . . | York S sbriate Asy © ” 
evolve a new moral quality—intense, destructive and | York State Inebriate Asylum at Binghampton,” I 


ous fruit becoming as a thorn or bramble. 


answered. 
“Do you know anything about either of them ?” 
I did not. * 
| “Did you ever hear of any one being cured at an 
| Inebriate Asylum ?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Who? Can you find me the man?” 

“No case has come under my personal observa- 
tion; but I remember reading in a New York paper 
| not long ago a very strong report on the good work 
| which had been done at the State Asylum.” 

“Do you know anything about the treatment ?” 

“Only in a general way. The patient is removed 
from old associations, and out of the reach of tempta- 
tions which he had become too weak to resist; 
brought under the influence of new social, moral and 
intellectual conditions ; and this for a period of time 


infernal. The fact no one questions, for it stands all 
the while confronting and challenging us in a thou- 
sand terrible and disgusting forms; and yet, for all 
this, men dally with the subtle agent of hell, giving 
it a lodgment in body and brain, and suffering it to 
gain a large and still larger action among the vital 
forces, which it never touches but to work disorder. 
They see how it hurts their neighbors ; but, strangely 
enough, do not fear for themsel ves. 

“There is a truth about this matter which few 
consider—a truth that, if weil understood, would hold 
thousands upon thousands away from that so-called 
moderate indulgence in alcohol which so often betrays 
to utter ruin. We speak of man as having rational 
freedom. The seat of this freedom and rationality is 
the brain, the physical organism through which it 
acts and influences the outer life. If the brain is 
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long enough to give him back the mastery over him- 
self which had been lost. I remember, now, hearing 
a gentleman who had visited the Sanitarium. at 
Media, say, that Dr. Parish regarded the cultivation 
of the finest qualities of the head and heart in his 
patients as the true basis of a permanent recovery 
He relied on that self-culture which promotes self- 
respect, a sense of moral obligation, and the devel- 
opment of a true manhood ; and when this conscious- 
ness was realized, he considered the foundations laid 
for permanent safety.” 

The eager expression which was on Granger's face 
as I began my answer to his question, had left it by 
the time I ceased speaking. 

“All a delusion,” he replied. “If they can offer 
a man no other help, the number of their saved will 
be few.” 

“They are many, I have been told.” 

He shook his head doubtfully and gloomily. 

“ New associations,” said I, “the cultivation of new 
tastes, more vigorous thinking in the right direction, 
a better understanding of the pathology of drunken- 
ness, and, above all, the formation of better habits, 
must help a man and give him a new advantage in 
the struggle with appetite. These he will gain while 
under treatment in an asylum.” , 

“Have I not had nearly all of these for a year, 
standing by their help and that of my strong will in 
the very face of temptation? And yet there came 
an hour in which they were as threads of flax in a 
candle-flame! You don’t know anything about the wild 
rush this passion of drink will sometimes make upon 
aman. It is like the sweep of an irresistible flood. 

“Look here!’ He drew from his vest-pocket a 
slip of paper. “TIcut this out of a newspaper to-day. 
It has frightened me. God only knows where I am 
drifting! It may be to a fate as dreadful. This slip 
of paper gives, briefly, a few facts in the life of a man 
who once stood high as a clergyman; and afterwards 
represented his State in Congress. But drink cursed 
him and he fell to the lowest level. Recovering 
himself, he enlisted in the temperance cause and 
became not only one of its warmest champions, but 
rose to the head of the Order of Good Templars in 
the State of Indiana. But he died ere he had 
reached his fortieth year and from congestion of the 
brain caused by a relapse into intemperance !” 

“Sad enough! Does the slip give his name?” 

“Let me read it: ‘Schuyler Colfax, in a recent 
letter referring to the death of J. J. Talbot, of 
Indianapolis, says: “ He has made hundreds of elo- 
quent and touching appeals for temperance all over 
our State within the past two years, but told me that 
the appetite would sometimes become so insatiate as 
to almost defy control, though he prayed on bended 
knee for strength to resist it. 1 remember the ter- 
rible picture of his own experience copied in the 
enclosed article. Ile delivered it here, to a crowded 
audience, hundreds of whom, like myself, were in 
tears, and he uttered it in desponding tones that 

seemed almost like the wail of the lost, and as if he 





—. 


“The extract referred to by Mr. Colfax, is as fol- 
lows: ‘ But now that the struggle is ov. », I can survey 
the field and measure the losses. I had position 
high and holy. This demon tore from around me 
the robes of my sacred office, and sent me forth 
churchless and godless, a very hissing and by-word 
among men Afterward I had business, large and 
lucrative, and.my voice in all large courts was heard 
pleading for justice, mercy and the right. But the 
dust gathered on my unopened books, and no footfall 
crossed the threshold of the drunkard’s office. I had 
moneys ample for all necessities, but they took wings 
and went to feed the coffers of the devils which pos- 
sessed me. I had a home adorned with all that 
wealth and the most exquisite taste could suggest. 
This devil crossed its threshold and the light faded 
from its chambers ; the fire went out on the holiest of 
altars, and, leading me through its portals, despair 
walked forth with her, and sorrow and anguish lin- 
gered within. I had children, beautiful, to me a 
least, as a dream of the morning, and they had so 
entwined themselves around their father’s heart that, 
no matter where it might wander, ever it came back 
to them on the bright wings of a father’s undying 
love. This destroyer took their hands in his and 
led them away. I had a wife whose charms of mind 
and person were such that to see her was to remem- 
ber, and to know her was to love. * * * For 
thirteen years we walked the rugged path of life 
together, rejoicing in its sunshine and sorrowing in 
its shade. This infernal monster couldn’t spare me 
even this. I had a mother who for Jong, long years 
had not left her chair, a victim of suffering and 
disease, and her choicest delight was in reflection 
that the lessons which she had taught at her knee 
had taken root in the heart of her youngest born, and 
that he was useful to his fellows and an honor to her 
who bore him. But the thunderbolt reached even 
there, and there it did its most cruel work, Ah! 
me; never a word of reproach from her lips—only a 
tender caress; only a shadow of a great and unspoken 
grief gathering over the dear old face; only a trem- 
bling hand laid more lovingly on my head, only a 
closer clinging to the cross; only a more piteous 
appeal to Heaven if her cup at last were not full. 
And while her boy raved in his wild delirium two 
thousand miles away, the pitying angels pushed the 
golden gates ajar, and the mother of the drunkard 
entered into rest. 

“* And thus | stand: a clergyman without a cure; 
a barrister without brief or business; a father with- 
out a child; a husband without a wife; a son without 
a parent; a man with scarcely a friend; a soul 
without a hope—all swallowed up in the maélstrom 
of drink,” 

Several times, as he read, the voice of Mr. Granger 
gave way and he had to pause in order to recover 
himself. His hand shook so that he was obliged to 
lay the slip of paper down on my table to keep it 
steady. His eyes were wet and his face strongly 
agitated, 





felt his impending doom was inevitable.’” 


“Such a devil is the devil of drink!” he said, 
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bitterly, shutting his teeth hard and clenching his 
hands. “Cruel as hell; pitiless as the grave !” 

“And knowing that he is so cruel and so pitiless, 
Mr. Granger, why place yourself for an instant in 
his power ?” 

He put his hand to his collar and drew it away 
from his throat, as if he were choking. 

“The case seems well nigh hopeless.” There was 
a mournful despondency in his voice. 

“Say not so. That of Mr. Talbot is largely ex- 
ceptional, There must have been with him an 
inherited appetite.” 

I was looking at Mr. Granger, and noticed a change 
pass over his face, which had become suddenly pale. 
There was a startled expression in his eyes. 

“A what?” he asked, a little breathlessly. 

“ An inherited tendency.” 

“You don’t imagine there is anything in that, Mr. 
Lyon?” 

“ Undoubtedly there is,” not at the moment think- 
ing of any application by Mr. Granger of my remark 
to his own case. “The law of transmission is well 
established. Children not only inherit the physical 
likenesses and peculiarties of their parents, but their 
mental and moral qualities also. A depraved appe- 
tite in a father will, if indulged, be surely transmitted 
to his child,” 

“ What hope for the child, then?” 

“ All hope, if he hold the appetite as a wild beast 
sleeping. It cannot hurt him while it sleeps. But 
let him beware how he awakens it with a taste of 
blood on its tongue. No inherited evil can hurt us 
until we give it » new life in ourselves. Until then 
it is only potential.” 

No light came back into Granger’s countenance. 


’ 


There was about him a statue-like stillness and a} 


fixedness of look, as though he were gazing at some- 
thing strange and almost fearful, 

“This gives the case a new aspect, Mr. Lyon.” 
There was a forced quiet in his voice as he said this, 
turning to me as he spoke. I saw another change in 
his countenance, which now bore signs of conscious 
weakness, He gave me the impression of one who 
had folded his arms in the face of danger, all confi- 


dence in effort gone. “A man may repent and be | 


saved from the curse of his own transgressions; but 


if the sin of his father be laid upon him, what hope | 


is there of salvation ?” 
The truth flashed on my mind. Here was a case 
of inherited appetite; and the victim’s first suspi- 
cion of the fact had destroyed in him for the time 
being all remaining faith in the value of resistance. 
“The case is only the harder,” I replied ; “ but not 
desperate. There must be a more vigilant watch and 
ward; a more earnest and never-ceasing conflict; a 
daily death-grapple with the foe, if need be. And is 
not freedom from his infernal power worth all this?” 
“Worth it? Aye! Worth all a man may do or 
daré!” 
There swept into his face the flush and strength of 
reviving confidence. 
“Did the criminality of this thing never strike 





you?” I asked, determined to try the force of a new 
incentive. 

“Criminality?” He gave a kind of start, and the 
warmer color which had come into his face died out. 

“Nor the perpetual denger in which one who lets 
the devil of drink get possession of his brain stands 
of becoming a criminal before the law? The deeds 
of a devil are very apt to be devilish.” 

He set his eyes on me with a fixed stare, waiting 
my farther speech. 

“Your profession makes you familiar with the 
causes of crime,” I continued, “and you know that 
over seventy per cent. of the crimes and vicious acts 
which the law punishes by fines, imprisonments or 
death, are caused by inebriation.” 

He still gazed at me without speaking. 

“Groot is an inoffensive man while sober, but a 
| brutal fiend when drunk. When sober, he would 
|not have injured a hair of Mr. Leonard’s head— 
| drunk, he made a cowardly and murderous assault 





| upon him.” 
| Granger drew a deep, quivering breath, but made 
no reply. I went on. 
| “No man who takes this devil into his brain, so 
| giving him the control of will and action, can tell 
| what may be the consequences. When he gets back 
into himself again, there may be blood upon his 
| hand! Whose blood? Is the insane drunkard care- 
‘ful in his discriminations? Is the beloved wife, or 
| sweet young daughter, or innocent babe, in no dan- 
| ger? What say the records of our courts?” 
ie paused, for the face of the lawyer had become 
intensely agitated, and there were beads of sweat on 
| his forehead. 

“This criminal aspect of the case,” I resumed, see- 
ing that he made no response, “is one of the most 
| serious that drinking presents; and is not the man 
| who, to gratify a mere appetite which he knows, if 

indulged, will destroy his moral sense, and induce 
| temporary insanity, as guilty of the crimes he may 
/commit while intoxicated as if he had committed 
'them sober? A good citizen will see to it, that he 
|does not wrong his neighbor; and a good husband 
| and father that his wife and children have care, pro- 
| tection and love. Is he a good citizen, or husband, 
or father, who voluntarily transforms himself into a 
cruel and destructive demon? The crime and re- 
| sponsibility of this thing cannot be escaped, Mr. 
| Granger; and I press upon you in all solemnity this 
| view of the whole sad question. If you go away from 
| here, and, before reaching your home, suffer appetite 
to draw you back again into the vortex from which 
you are trying to escape, and on the outer edge of 
which you are resting now, who can tell whether to- 
morrow may not find you at the bar of justice, with 
crime written on your forehead |” 

Granger started to his feet and threw up his hands 
with a bitter cry, then clasped them tightly across 
his forehead. He stood for several moments in this 
attitude, his manner that of one in swift debate. 

“No, Mr. Lyon, not that—not that!” he said, 
huskily, as he turned to me. “ Not a criminal !” 
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He sat down again, as if from sudden loss of 
strength. I saw that he was trembling. 

“T trust not, Mr. Granger. But there is no more 
immunity for you than for another. These drink- 
devils are no respecters of persons. If you let them 
in you become their slave, and no one can tell how 
soon, nor how deeply, they may lead you into crime 
and disgrace.” 

He gave an involuntary shudder. After this, we 
talked more calmly. The idea of criminality be- 
came a central one inhis mind. It had never before 
occurred to him. He was a man of sensitive honor; 
and this thought of crime against society, and against 
his family, wrought with him strongly. Not alone 
the crime of violence, as at first presented, but the 
crime of robbery towards those who had a claim on 
him for service and protection. I was careful to go 
over the ground with him as widely as possible; and 
especially to dwell on the great crime against wife 
and children which a man commits who robs them 
through the waste and self-wrought incapacity of 
drunkenness. 

Granger sat with me for a whole hour, gathering 
up motive for a new struggle with his enemy, and 
setting his mental forces in array. The idea of 
criminality in drunkenness took, I was glad to see, a 
deeper and deeper hold upon him. He was very 


severe on himeglf, in referring to the wrongs his 

family had once suffered ; and did not hesitate to call 

his conduct towards them an aggravated crime. 
“You have helped me to my feet again,” he said, 


holding my hand tightly, as he was about leaving my 
office, “and may God bless you; not for my sake 
only, but for the sake of my wife and children, A 
criminal! No,no,no! A good citizen, an honor- 
able man; Alexander Granger will be all these—but 
not a criminal! Good-bye! I am your debtor more 
than can be estimated in any count of gold. Good- 


ed 


bye, and again, may God bless you! 


CHAPTER VI. 

Y confidence in Granger’s ability to control his 
appetite by means of the new moral element 
which had been summoned to his aid, was not as 
strong as 1 could have wished. A serious ground of 
fear lay in the fact, which had been fully admitted, 
of his father’s intemperate habits, for I clearly under- 
stood the subtle power of all transmitted inclinations ; 
especially when by indulgence these inclinations are 
lifted above the region of latent impulse and become 
a living force, the hereditary and the acquired acting 
in the same direction. How powerful had been their 
action in the case of Mr. Granger, was manifest in 
his sudden fall after a whole year of abstinence. In 
this renewed struggle, was he not weaker, and these 
combined forces stronger, than before? I could not 
get my mind free from the depressing effects which 

were wrought in me by this view of the case. 
But my anxieties were apparently groundless. 
Granger stood firm again; and I had cause for re- 





newed and stronger hope in the permanence of his 


reformation in the fact that he was less boastful as to 
his strength, and “more careful to keep as far away 
from temptation as possible. I made it a duty to see 
him frequently, and to give him all the moral sup. 
port in my power. There were times when he talked 
to me very freely about his old life, and about the 
latent force of the old serpent of appetite on which 
he had set his heel. 

“T am painfully conscious,” he said to me, one 
day—it was several months after his sudden fall, and 
quick recovery of himself again—“that appetite is 
only held down by force; and that at any moment it 
may give a vigorous spring and seek to throw its 
slimy folds around me.” 

“And for this cause you are always on guard,” | 
replied. 

“ Always.” 

“Herein lies your safety. You are stronger than 
your enemies; but, to be safe, must never unbuckle 
your armor nor lay aside your shield.” 

“ Always a soldier; always in front of the enemy ; 
always standing on guard! It is a hard life for a 
man to live. How I long, sometimes, for peace and 
rest and safety !” 

“ Better to stand always in full armor than to give 
the slightest advantage to your cruel foes. You 
know too well what falling into their power means.” 

“ Alas, too well! But,” he added, with a serious 
contraction of the brows, “is there no time in the 
days to come, when these enemies shall be wholly 
destroyed or cast out. Am I never to dwell in 
safety ?” 

He looked at me with strong and eager question- 
ings in his eyes. 

“Sometime, I trust.” 
assuring quality. 

“Sometime! When? In this world, or only in 
the next?—In Heaven, if I ever should be so fortu- 
nate as to get there ?” 

“Your enemies will grow weaker the longer you 
hold them down ; and will you not be a steady gainer 
in strength for every day and year you keep this 
mastery over them? Every day and year dwelling 
more and more secure ?” 

“What do you understand by dypsomania?’ he 
asked, abruptly. 

“It is a term used by some medical writers to 
designate what they regard as confirmed inebriety ; 
when the will-power is completely overthrown, and 
the demands of the diseased organism for alcoholic 
stimulus becomes so great that the man is literally 
crazy for drink,” I replied. 

“What do they say about it? The medical writers, 
I mean?” 

“They give but little ground for hope of cure in 
one so demented.” . 

“Demented! Ah! I can well believe it. Craz 
for drink! I have seen men so.” 

“When this condition is fully developed,*these 
writers say, the brain has become deteriorated in 
quality and its functions impaired. All the higher 
faculties are more or less weakened. Reason, judg- 


My reply had in it no 
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ment, perception and memory lose their vigor and 
capacity. The will becomes feeble and powerless. 
All the moral sentiments and affections become 
involved. Conscience, a sense of accountability, and 
of right and wrong, are all deadened, while the lower 
propensities and passions are aroused, and acquire a 
new strength. Another effect has been observed: 
No influence can frighten or deter the miserable sub- 
ject from indulging his passion for drink. To gratify 
it, he will not only disregard every consideration of 
a personal nature affecting his standing in society, 
his pecuniary condition, or the well-being of his 
family, but the most frightful instances of disasters | 
and crimes as the consequences of drinking fail to| 
have any effect upon him. A hundred deaths from | 
this cause, occurring under the most revolting cir- | 
cumstances, fail to impress him with an adequate | 
sense of his own danger. He would pass over the | 
bodies of these wretched victims without a thought | 
of warning, in order to get the means of gratifying | 
his own insatiate thirst. Such, according to medical | 
testimony, is the dypsomaniac; or, as some say, the | 
subject of confirmed alcoholism ; and he is considered | 
as morally insane.” 

“Fearful!” ejaculated Granger. “ And we tamper 
with a substance that can work such ruin to the souls | 





and bodies of men.” 

“There is something mysterious in the action of | 

this substance on the human body and its func- 
tions,” 1 replied. “So seductive and pleasant in its 
first effects—so enticing and so alluring; yet so deadly 
and destructive in the end. An almost invisible 
bond at the beginning, and light as a spider’s thread, 
but at the last an iron fetter.” 
. “I met with an extract from a medical journal to- 
day that gave me a startling impression of inse- 
curity,” said Granger. “As you intimated, there 
must be something occult and mysterious in the way 
alcohol works its insidious changes in the human | 
economy. We know, alas too well! that here effect | 
does not cease with the removal of the cause. The 
thirst, which increases the more it is indulged, is not | 
extinguished by prolonged denial. The man never | 
gets back to his normal state—to a point where a 
single glass of liquor will produce no more desire for 
a second glass than did the first he drank in youth 
or early manhood. One would suppose that, after a 
longer or shorter period of abstinence, the man would 
regain his old condition, and be able to taste wine or 
spirits without immediate danger. That the appetite, 
if indulged, would have only gradual increase as 
before. But all experience and observation testify 
that this is not so; and the extract from a medical 
journal to which I have just referred professes to 
give the pathological reason.” 

“And what is the reason so given?” I asked. 

“It startled me, as I have said,” he answered. 
“The statement alleges that a physician of some 
eminence made careful examination, by dissection, 
of the blood and internal organs of persons who, 
before death, had used intoxicating drinks freely, 
and found in these subjects an enlargement of the 








blood globules, as well in the brain as in the other 
organs, so that they stood, as it were, open-mouthed, 
athirst always, and eager for drink.” 

“But,” I said, “abstinence from alcoholic beve- 
rages must, in time, change this condition, and the 
blood globules shrink to their old dimensions.” 

“The fact does not bear out the inference. It is 
farther stated, that the physician referred to, after 
clearly ascertaining the existance of this morbid 
change, had the opportunity to dissect the brain of a 
man who, after being a drunkard for many years, fe- 
formed and lived soberly until he died. His surprise 
was great when he discovered that the unnaturally 
large globules of the blood had not shrunk to their 
proper size. Though they did not exhibit the in- 
flammation seen in the drunkard’s brain, they were 
enlarged, and ready, it seemed, on the instant, to 
absorb the waited-for alcohol, and resume their old 
diseased condition. The conclusion to which the 
physician came was given in the brief article. He 
believed that he saw in this morbid state of the brain 
the physical part of the reason why a man who has 
once been a drunkard can never again as long as he 
lives, safely take one drop of alcoholic liquor. He 
thought he saw why a glass of wine put a man 
back instantly to where he was when he drank all 


|the time He saw the citadel free from the enemy, 


but undefended ; incapable of defence ; its doors wide 
open—so that there was no safety except in keeping 
the foe at a distance, away beyond the outermost 
wall.” 

“Tf this be true, every reformed man should know 
it,” I said. “ The statement is remarkable, and great 
pains should be taken to ascertain, by repeated ex- 
aminations, whether it hold good in other cases or 
not. That there is a change in the physical condi- 
tion of inebriates, we all know; and we also know 
that this change is permanent. But whether it be in 
the blood globules or not, the fact itself should stand 
as a perpetual warning to men who have at any time 


| been the slaves of this appetite. And I do not think, 


Mr. Granger that you should find in the philosophy 
of inebriation here educed anything to discourage 


| you; but rather a new motive for keeping your foe at 


a distance, away beyond the outermost wall, as has 
been said.” 

“But the citadel incapable of defence—its doors 
wide open! Think of that, Mr. Lyon!” 

“Yes; » t the enemy dislodged, and driven over 
the frontitr—held in the far distance; and the man 
able, if he will, to hold him there forever.” 

“ Ah, yes, yes! The old story. No safety but in 
eternal vigilance.” Granger spoke as one who felt 
weary and despondent. 

“ But safety. Don’t forget that, my friend! Peace 
and safety. Rich harvest-fields, and secure abiding. 
Are not these worth all the vigilance one may 
give?” 

“Yes, yes; his eternal vigilance!” He roused 
himself as he spoke. “ What a weak coward I am! 
But I know my enemy, and the vantage ground he 
holds.” 
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“The vantage ground is yours, instead,” I made 
reply. “Don’t forget that. And let each new reve- 
lation you get of your enemy's strength, alertness 
and malignant hate, only act upon you as a new 
motive for watchfulness. Let the resolute will that 
held you safe for a whole year, add its strength to the 
new motives and considerations which are influencing 
you now.” 

He withdrew his gaze from me, and remained in 
thought for a considerable time. 

“You are not a church-member?” lifting his eyes 
to my face. I noticed a new quality in his tone of 
voice. 

“No; I have never connected myself with any 
religious society.” 

“Why not?” 

“It might be difficult to assign a reason that would 
be entirely satisfactory to any but myself; seeing that | 





on me, There had been one reserve of hope left in 
the mind of Granger. When all else failed, he 
would go to God for help; and in my seeming depre- 
ciation of the church as a means of rescue, had I not 
well nigh destroyed this hope? 

“ You do not believe in the value of prayer?” 
put the question sharply. 

“T must reject the Bible, if I reject the value of 
prayer. It is full of exhortation to pray. ‘ Watch 
and pray, lest ye enter into temptation,’ are the words 
of our blessed Lord himself. But you will notice 
that the first injunction is to ‘watch;’ this is the 
man’s part. If he be not watchful—ever on guard 
and ready to resist the tempter—his prayers will be 
offered in vain. In the clergyman’s case, prayer on 
bended knees could not have been supplemented with 
a due degree of watchfulness. In far too many cases 
prayer goes for nothing, I fear. Is a man secure 


He 


I am areverent believer in Holy Scripture and in the | from robbers if he only pray for protection, and give 
divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. But | no care to the bolting and barring of his house? Or 
I do not find in the sphere of worship, in the ordi | safe from drowning, if he put to sea in a leaky vessel, 
nary range of preaching, and in the practical illus- | trusting that God will keep he wretched craft afloat 
trations of Christianity seen in the lives and conver- | through the agency of prayer? There must be pray- 
sation of most of the church-members I happen to|ing and working, asking and doing; the putting 
know, anything to awaken a desire to cast in my lot | forth of our utmost strength, at the same time that 
with ‘God's people,’ as they are in the habit of styling | our cry for help goesup. This is my idea of effective 
themselves. They have too much cant of Sunday | | prayer.” 
piety and too little week-day charity to suit me. The | | There came back into Granger’s face a more assured 
teachings of Christ are very explicit; and no man is | | expression. 
a Christian, let him profess what he may, who does| “I see reason in that,” he said. “And yet,” after 
not live according to His divine precepts. To be a| a pause, “how much easier just to cry out, as Peter 
Christian, means a great deal more than to be called | did, ‘Save, Lord!’ and be saved without an effort to 
by His name; as so many really seem to think. To | bear yourself above the engulfing water.” 
join a church, and take part in its worship and ordi-| “Did Peter make no effort?” | asked, 
nances, doesn’t make a Christian. It may make a| “None, He just cried out, ‘Lord, save me!’” 
self-deceiving Pharisee or hypocrite; which is to be| “ What was he doing?” 
in a more dangerous spiritual condition than that of| “Trying to go to the Lord over the angry waters? 
honest unbelief. I have too deeply-seated a rever- “ Walking, as steadily as he could, on the turbulent 
ence for these things to enter into them lightly, or to | billows. Walking, you see; trying to get to Jesus; 
make of them a stepping-stone to influence and re- doing his best. And this means, I think, that we 
spectability, as I fear is so frequently the case.” must do something in the way of going to the Lord 
Mr. Granger drew a long sigh as I stopped speak- | besides mere looking toward Him and calling upon 
ing; and | saw a disappointed expression in his| Him. We must endeavor to walk—that is, to live 
face. right—and the first step in right living is to ‘cease 
“Have you thought of joining the church?” I | to do evil.’ He who thus tries to go to Christ, over 
inquired. | the tempestuous waves of sin that leap about his feet, 
“Oh, yes. I’ve thought of everything.” He spoke | will, when his ‘Save, Lord,’ breaks out in a half- 
with a slight disturbance of manner. “But the | despairing cry, find himself grasped by one who is 
question has always been, ‘What help will the | mighty to save.” 
church give me? And so far, the answer has not! The strength of his countenance increased. 
been satisfactory. That case of Mr. Talbot, about} “ You have given me some light. Help does not 
which we talked once, has been a source of consider- | come to effortless weakness.” 
able discouragement. He was a clergyman, you “ Not the help that saves a man from the wretched- 
know—in the church and one of its teachers; and | ness that sin has brought upon him. He sinned 
yet the church did not save him from drunkenness.” | freely ; and God did not hold him back from sin with 
“And you remember,” I added, “that he used a forse greater than his will, for that would have 
often, as he said, to pray to God on bended knees for | | been to destroy in him all that makes him human, 
strength to resist the demon of drink, but all without | his rationality and his freedom. As he sinned freely, 
avail.” breaking God’s laws, so he must repent and return 
“Yes; I remember it.” His voice despondent, | freely. He must come back of himself, as did the 
and a gloom settling over his face. Prodigal Son ; but God will see him afar off and run 
What did this mean? The truth began to dawn | to meet him, and throw His loving arms about him 
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] 
and rejoice over him, But, in all this, He will not 
touch his freedom; will do nothing for him in which | 
the man does not, as it were, do the things for him- | 
self, God being his helper.” 

I saw Granger’s countenance begin to fall again. | 

“Tf I could only see it clearly,” he answered. “If 
I only knew just how God saves to the uttermost all 
who come unto Him.” 

“Ton’t let us talk any more about it just now,” I 
replied. “It is disturbing your mind, and that isn’t 
good. Hold fast where you now stand; resist all 


allurement; give no place to the enemy; and while | 


keeping vigilant watch, pray for help from God. 
You will be safer for this, I am sure.” 

He sat silent for a little while, and then, as he 
arose, said, speaking as if to himself: “Except the 
Lord build the house, they labor in vain who build 
it; except the Lord’ keep the city, the watchman 
waketh in vain,” 

I did not think it well to make any reply. He 
stood for a few moments, as if waiting my response ; 
but as I gave none, he wished me a good-day and 
retired, 


CHAPTER VII. 
HAD been drawn, in this interview with Granger, 
a little away from my old mooring ground of 
thought; and I sat for a long time in deep reflection, 
trying to get many things clear that were veiled in 
obscurity, and to discover just where I was drifting. 
This question of prayer as an agency of strength and 
salvation to weak, repentant, sin-burdened souls, was 
one, I could see, of infinite importance. There was, 


‘with a large class of pious people, a loose way of | 


talking about prayer; and a manner of praying that 
was, to my mind, not only irreverent, but foolish and 
utterly valueless, Of all the Sunday services, the 
prayers to God, especially those that were extempore, 
had been most distasteful to me, and oftenest the re- 
pelling influence that kept me away from church. 
There was a familiar way of addressing God, and of 
using His name in vain, that shocked me, for my 


reverence for the Divine Being, a reverence im-| 


planted in childhood, has always been very strong, 
and I have never been able to pronounce any of the 
names by which He is called without a falling inflec- 
tion of the voice which has become instinctive. 

I did not, as a consequence, have much faith in 
the prayers that I usually heard in public, too many 
of which were mere bits of effective oratory, instead 


of a humble submission of the will to God. How | 
often, as I listened wearily to one of these long | 
prayers, full of vain repetitions, has the divine sen- | 


tence, “God is a Spirit, and they that worship Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth,” come into 
my mind, causing me to wonder that the preacher 
had forgotten it. 

And now there pressed in upon me the question, 
in what does the power of prayer consist? Does it 
change the Lord’s attitude toward man? or only 
man’s attitude toward God? Does it bring down 


the sunlight into a darkened chamber, or only open 
the windows that its beams may enter? How it 
might change man’s attitude toward God, I could, in 
a measure see; but not how it could change the un- 


| changeable, render the All-Loving more tender and 


compassionate, or make the Infinite Father more 
concerned for His sin-sick, lost and perishing chil- 
dren, for whom He had bowed the heavens and come 
down. 

I saw that in the right understanding of this sub- 
ject lay momentous things; and I was anxious to 
reach a true perception of all that was involved in 
prayer as a means of divine blessing and favor. My 


| thinking did not get me far beyond a rejection of the 


idea that any change in God’s purposes toward man 
could be wrought in Him by prayer. If He were 
infinitely wise and infinitely loving, He must not only 
know better what external condition was best fora 
man than the man could know for himself, but in the 
orderings of His providence must so arrange all 
things that he would be kept there until his chang- 
ing state required, for his good, a new position in 
life. 

But in what Way did prayer change man’s relation 


|to God? I felt that the truth lay here, but was not 


|able to see it clearly; and I thought and thought 
until I grew weary and perplexed, and for relief of 
mind turned myself away from the subject. 

Several months passed after this interview with 
Mr. Granger, and theugh we met occasionally, the 
subject about which we had talked so earnestly was 
not renewed. I learned through my wife that he 
ame to church with his family now and then; and 
the fact always gave me pleasure; for I had a grow 
ing impression that there was a sphere of safety about 
\the church, and especially for one like Granger. 
There was in the very fact of his going to church an 
acknowledgment of weakness on his part, and a cer- 
tain looking to God for strength and protection. 
And I had an old and well-settled conviction which 
had come up with me from childhood— inwrought, I 
doubt not, through my mother’s teachings—that in 
any and every turning of the soul to God, no matter 
how little the turning, it must receive a measure, 
| large or small, of strength to resist the evils to which 
| we are all so much inclined. 
| I had been going oftener to church myself of late; 
| and though my reason did not give assent to all the 
| preacher said, and I was shocked now and then by 
| his irreverent way of addressing God, and his too 
| frequent and needless use of Divine names in order 
| to give force to a sentence, or to make an oratorical 
climax, I was still able to gather into my thoughts 
many things that gave me light for clearer seeing, 
and strength for steadier walking in the path of life. 
I was growing less captious and critical—less an- 
noyed at what I did not like, and more earnest to 
obtain whatever good was to be had in the religious 
services that were held on Sunday. I found my 
taking a new interest in the lessons which were read 
from the Bible, many passages from which struck 
my mind with a singular power, and left an impres- 
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sion of deeper import than I had ever before seen in 
them. I often found myself pondering one and an- 
other of these passages and giving to them an applica- 
tion which altered my thought of God and of His 
ways with the children of men. I noticed changes 
in my states of mind, when listening to the Word of 
Sacred Scripture—I had for some years neglected 
reading it for myself—that occurred to me as remark- 
able. There sometimes fell upon me a deep tran- 
quillity, as if I had passed from the unrest of this 
world into the peace of Heaven. And there would 
come, at times, states of self-forgetfulness, and a de- 
sire to give my life for others. I often dwelt on 
these things, wondering what they meant. Was there 
not a power in the Word of God, which did not 
appear in the sense of its letter, but which flowed 
into the mind with that sense as a soul into the 
body ? 

The Word of God! What does this mean? The 
question came to me one day with such force and 
distinctness that it seemed as though spoken by a 
living voice. The Word of God! Could that be 
like a man’s word; limited, feeble, finite? Was 
there any ratio ‘between them? I*thought of the 
many loose interpretations which I had heard ; of the 
contentions and angry discussions about the meaning 
of this and that expression in the letter; of the divi- 
sions and uncharitableness, and persecutions even, 
which were so sadly rife in the Christian world, and 
all because men vainly imagined that human reason 
was equal to the comprehension of Divine wisdom; 
and set the metes and bounds of their narrow doc- 
trine about a Revelation from God in which were 
divine and infinite things that must remain forever 
above the reach of man’s unaided reason; and which 
only the Spirit of God can make known. 

I marvelled, often, at the low range and dull 
platitudes of the pulpit; at the stereotyped vagueness 
of exhortation; and at the small influence of 
preachers. There were exceptions, of course; but 
how few! With the Word of God as the basis of 
Christian teaching; and especially with the Word of 
the New Testament, in which our Lord himself, in 
the human nature which He assumed in the world 
and made divine, gives in no hidden forms of speech 
the laws of spiritual life, through the keeping of 
which alone man can be saved; with all this, how 
strange to hear from the men who have been chosen 
to stand as watchmen on the walls of the city, so little 
about keeping the commandments in their inmost 
spirit as the only way of salvation. “He that 
keepeth my commandments, he it is that loveth 
me.” 

A dull, rambling sermon, or one in which the 
preacher showed how much more he knew about his- 
tory, philosophy, poetry and art than he did about 
divine things, would send me home disheartened, and 
with a disinclination to go again, which sometimes 

“held me away from church service for weeks. But 
there was in me a growing hunger and thirst for 
things spiritual. I wanted to gain a clear and more 
rational idea of God’s relations to and dealings with 





man, and a knowledge of the exact way in which He 
saved him. 

The better influences of church-going on my own 
mind, gave me encouragement for Granger. I felt 
sure that he would come within a sphere of protec- 
tion; that, somehow, he would be brought into new 
associations as to his spirit, and be less in danger 
when exposed to assault. 

“T haven’t seen Mr. Granger at church for three 
or four Sundays,” said my wife, one day. “I hope 
there is nothing wrong with him again.” I sawa 
shade of concern creep into her face, “ He’s been 
attending quite regularly in the past few months.” 

“T saw him on the street only a few days ago,” I 
replied. “There was nothing wrong about him then ; 
at least nothing that I observed.” 

And yet, as I said this, I remembered that I had 
noticed in him something that left a vague question 
in my mind. But it had passed away and been for- 
gotten until my wife’s remark brought it back again. 

“TI fancied—it may only have been fancy,” Mrs. 
Lyon said, “that Mrs.Granger’s face looked more 
serious than usual.” 

“Only a fancy,” I replied; but still I felt a weight 
of concern settling down upon my feelings. It re- 
mained with me all day and troubled me as I went 
to my office on the next morning. I had made up 
my mind to see Granger during the forenoon, but 
pressing business kept me at my office until two 
o’clock, when I returned home to dinner. 

“Have you seen Mr. Granger?” asked my wife, 
asI came in. There was an air of suspense in her 
manner. 

“No. I intended calling on him; but had an 
unusually busy day.” 

“If I’m not very much mistaken, I saw him,” she 
said, 

“ Where ?” 

“Going into a saloon on Sansom Street.” 

“No; you must have been mistaken.” 

“T wish I could think so; but if the man I saw 
entering a saloon, as I passed down Twelfth Street, 
was not Mr. Granger, then there was a remarkable 
likeness in the general appearance of the two men.” 

“Did you see his face ?” 

“Only for an instant. He was at the door of the 
saloon just as I came in sight of him, and in the next 
moment had disappeared. His manner was that of 
one who wished to avoid observation. I am almost 
sure it was Mr. Granger.” 

I had but little appetite for my dinner. In the 
afternoon I called at the lawyer’s office, but did not 
find him there. Next day I met him on the street. 
His manner was not quite as frank and cordial as 
usual; but beyond this I saw no change in him. It 
was plain that my wife had been mistaken. My first 
impression was one of relief; but a feeling of com- 
plete confidence did not return; and there was a 
weight on my heart which I could not throw off. 

Granger was not at church on the following Sun- 
day. His wife and daughter were in attendance as 
usial; and there was now no mistaking the fact that 
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a portion of light had gone. out of their faces. In| man with the old intense life, and he will be as a 
the afternoon I called to see him, but he was not at| feeble child in its grasp. If Granger is indulging 
home. About ten o'clock on the next day I dropped | again, he will fall again. He may, through a reso- 
into his office, and found him with a segar in his | lute will, hold himself for a little while above excess; 
mouth reading a newspaper. He had, apparently, | but every glass he takes is food to the old desire, 
just arrived, for his green bag lay unopened on the | which will grow stronger and stronger until its 
office table. He started up on seeing me, coloring a | mastery is again complete.” 
little, and extending his hand with what seemed to| “It doesn’t seem right to hold ourselves away from 
me an excess of cordiality. I looked for the color to| him in so momentous a crisis—to leave him in the 
recede from his face until the skin was restored to | sweep of the current an@not make an effort to save 
the old healthy clearness; but either my eyes de-| him,” I said. 
ceived me, or the ruddy tinge did not fade out| “I doubt if anything can be done. At your first 
entirely. | approach, he will either take offence, or utterly re- 
Granger was not completely at his ease, though | ject your intimation that he has been’ indulging 
evidently trying to be so. I remained for only a| again. I know these men. Lying seems to be one 
short time, as my call was not a business one. Our| of the fruits of drinking. Liquor is almost sure, 
conversation did not pass beyond the common-place | earlier or later, to take the truth.out of a man— 
topics of the day. | especially in anything that relates to his cups, so 
“Callin again. I’m always glad to see you,” he| long as he yields to indulgence. Men will assure 
said, with the same excess of cordiality which he had | you, even asking God to witness the truth of what 
shown on meeting me. | they say, that they have not taken a drop of liquor 
I was far from feeling satisfied. | for weeks, when its odor from their lips is rank in 
“ How is our friend Granger ?” I asked of a mutual | your nostrils. I know of nothing that so takes truth, 


acquaintance not many days afterwards. and honor, and all that is good and true and noble 
“Not doing right, I’m afraid,” he answered, }out of a man, as this alcohol. It is a very hell- 
“Why de you think so?” | broth !” 
“Tye seen him two or three times of late when I| I could not so rest. To stand away from Granger 
fancied him the worse for drink.” |in this new peril, would, I felt, be little less ‘than 
“May you not have been mistaken ?” criminal. How to approach him without giving 
“ Possibly.” offence was the question I had to consider. The 
“Why did you fancy he had been drinking?” opportunity soon came. 
“There are signs which one rarely mistakes,” he Pink 


replied, 
CHAPTER VIII. 


“If he should get off again,” I said, “there will, I | 
fear, be little hope for him.” DAY or two afterwards, as I stood talking with 
“Very little. But he’s been down and up a great | 4 a friend in the Continental Hotel, I saw Gran- 


ger pass into the bar. I moved to a position from 


many times, you know.” 
“Yes; but in the very nature of things he must} which I could observe him. He called for a glass of 
| ale, and drank it off at a single draught. His man- 


grow weaker with every fall.” 
|ner was slightly nervous and a little hurried. I 


“Of course.” 
“What is to be done about him? It’s dreadful to| threw myself in his way as he left the bar, and 
noticed a start of surprise when his eyes rested on 


see a man going headlong to destruction. Is there 
iT me. 
“Ah, Lyon! Glad to see you!” The salutation 


was given with heartiness. But he did not look me 


no way to save hin 
“None that I know of. When this appetite is 

once established with a man, his case becomes almost 

hopeless. "Every step he takes is downward. He | steadily in the face. We walked out into the street, 

may stop now and then, and hold himself back | both silent until we reached the pavement. 

“I’m sorry about this, Granger,” I said. 

“About what?” He affected not to understand 


, 


against the downward drag, but when he moves again 
the course is still down, down, until the gulf of ruin | 
is reached at last. ‘Is it not frightful!” me. 

I felt a chill creep through my veins. There} “You cannot use ale and be safe. You know this 
seemed in his words a prophecy of utter ruin for as well as I do.” 

His lips closed tightly, and his brows fell. We 

walked for a little way, neither of us speaking. 

“Come round to my office, and let us have a talk 
about this matter,” said I, as we reached the next 


Granger. 

“He has stood firm, with only a single brief fall, 
for nearly two years,” I said. 

“And he might stand to the end; but not if he 
dallies with the fatal cup,” was answered. “ No man | corner. 
in whom the appetite for drink has once been formed “ Not to-day.” He drew out his watch and looked 
can ever taste and be secure. Only in perfect ab-| at the time. “I have an engagement with a cliant. 
stinence is there perfect safety. The old appetite | But don’t give yourself any trouble about me, Lyon, 
lies sleeping, but not dead, Rouse it with a glass of | I’m all right. 
wine, or beer, or spirits, and it will spring upon the} “But to-morrow may tell a different story,” I re- 
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plied. “No, no, Granger! You must not go a 
step farther in this way. A precipice lies just be- 
yond !” 

“Another time; but now I must hurry to my 
engagement.” Saying which, he left me abruptly. 

My concern was great. That he could stand secure 
feeding his old, fierce appetite with a glass of ale now 
and then, I knew to be impossible; and he knew it 
as well—only, subtle desire was pressing for indul- 
gence, and blinding him wi@h false assurances. 

I did not see him again for two or three days, 
though I had twice called at his office. At last I 
found him in. It was late in the afternoon, and I 
could see from the color of his face that he had been 
drinking, though not to excess. He received me 
with the old friendliness of manner, and without any 
sign of embarrassment. 

“You’ve come for that talk with me, I suppose,” 
he said, smiling, and with a twinkle in his eyes. 
“All right. You see I’m not down in the gutter, 
for all the prophecy that was in your face the other 
day.”’ 

There was a certain lightness of tone and manner | 
about him, that in view of the subject to which he | 


referred, almost shocked me. He must have noticed 
! 





this, for he added, in a more serious voice: “I 
know how you feel, Mr. Lyon; but let me assure you | 
that I am in no danger of falling back into that 
wretched slough from which you helped to extricate 
me. I have too vivid a remembrance of its suffo- 
cating mire and horrible foulness ever to let my feet 
go near its treacherous margins again.” 

“What and where are the margins of this dreadful 
slough?” | asked. 

He did not answer. 

“T saw you on one of these margins, your feet in 
the very slime of the pit, only a few days ago!” 

A smile broke over his face. 

“Your way of putting it. But, seriously, Lyon, I 
am not in the danger you think. How long do you 
suppose it is since I’ve been using a little ale every | 
day? More than two months. I was getting run | 
down from too close application to business, and the | 
doctor said I must haveatonic. ‘Take a glass of | 
stout or bitter ale with your dinner, he ssid. Of| 
course, that couldn’t be. _My wife would have been 
frightened to death,” | 

“Did the doctor know anything of your previous | 
life?” I inquired. 

“Can’t say about that. He may or he may not.” 

“Your regular family physician ?” 

“No, Haven't had a regular doctor in the family 
for three or four years.” 

“ And you have followed his prescription ?” 

“Yes; only I don’t take the ale with my dinner. 
I’ve felt like another man ever since. Can do more 
work with less exhaustion. Have a clearer head, 
and more elastic feelings. The ale simply gives a 
needed tonic, which the system absorbs, and there the 
matter ends.” 

“You think so.” 

“T am sure of it.” 








“With all your sad experience, Mr. Granger, to 
take so fearful a risk !” 

“T know how the thing looks to you, Mr. Lyon; 
and I know how it stands with me. I am not taking 
this ale to gratify an appetite; but simply as a tonic 
which my system requires. Here lies my safety. I 
am not off guard for a single moment. I am not 
only using the will-power which held me seeure so 
long, but motives of good citizenship, and love and 
duty towards my family are more powerful than ever. 
If appetite attempts to lift its head again, I shall set 
my crushing heel upon it. I am standing in the 
strength of a true manhood.” 

“ Have you forgotten,” I said, “that testimony ofa 
physician in regard to the enlargement of the blood- 
globules in the habitually intemperate.” 

Granger made a slight gesture of impatience as he 
replied: “Nothing in it. I’ve talked with half a 
dozen physicians and scientific men on the subject.” 

“ But, apart from that particular theory,” I said, 
“the fact remains, as you know, that in a man who 
has once been intemperate, certain changes in the 
state of the body have been wrought, which remain 
permanent. Whether this-change be in the blood-: 
globules or not, the imminent danger of the man, 
should alcohol be introduced into his blood, is just 
the same. The truth or falsity of the physician’s 
theory in no way touches the essential facts in the 
case” 

As I spoke, I saw a quick, startled motion of his 
eyes, but it was gone in an instant, 

“ Have you forgotten Mr. Talbot?” I asked. 

“Such cases are exceptional,” he replied, with a 


} 7 . . 
toss of the head. “ We don’t meet with them once 


in an age.” 

“The history of intemperance is the history of such 
cases,” I replied. “You are deceiving yourself. 
Thousands and thousands of such men go down to 
dishonored graves every year. My dear friend, you 
are taking a fearful risk !” 

Granger drew a little away from me with a slightly 
offended air, 

“We shall see,” he answered, somewhat coldly, 
and then changed the subject. I tried to come back 
to it again, but he pushed it aside with so manifest a 
purpose not to continue the discussion that I had 
nothing left but silence. 

Every day I looked for his fall. But it did not 
come suddenly, as I had feared. The usual business 
hour found him at his office with each new morning, 
and his presence in court was as prompt and as regu- 
lar as usual, But there was not an observant friend 
or acquaintance who did not see the steady change 
that was in progress. It was slow, but sure. The 
man was most warily on guard; limiting his appe- 
tite; holding it down; saying to it, “I am your 
master. So much and no more. Enough for tonic 
and strength ; but nothing for indulgence.” And yet, 
from a single glass of ale a day, the concession. to 
appetite had reached, at the end of three months, to 
as many as three or four, by which time the strong 
will, and the motives of interest, honor and affection, 
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in which he had entrenched himself, were beginning 
to show signs of weak ness, 

I met him one day about this period of his declen- 
sion. It was in the court-room, I had been drawn 
thither through my interest in a case in which he 
appeared as counself for the defendant, a man on 
trial for his life—an old man, gray-headed, bent and 
broken—one of the saddest wrecks I had ever seen- 
This man had once been a successful merchant, and 
the possessor of considerable wealth. I well remem- 
ber the time when he occupied a handsome residence 
on Walnut Street, and when his wife and daughters 
moved in the best social circles of our city. But his 
head was not strong enough for the wine that proved 
his betrayer, and in the very prime and glory of his 
manhood he began to fall. Methodical habits, and 
the orderly progression of a long-established busi- 
ness, kept him free from losses in trade for some 
years after his sagacity as a merchant had left him. 
But the time came when the tide began to turn ad- 
versely. Younger partners, who had new ideas of 
business, were impatient of slow gains. Into their 
hands came a larger and a larger control of things, 
and the opportunity for speculation. As in all other 
kinds of gambling, trade speculations lead surely to 
ultimate losses, Winning is the exception; loss the 
rule. It took only a few years to bring the firm to 
bankruptcy. 

The merchant never recovered himself. Capital | 
gone, and brain and body enervated by intemperance, 
he did not even make a struggle, and at the age of | 
fifty-five dropped out of useful life, and became a| 
burden, a shame and a sorrow to his friends and | 
family. An income in her own right of a few hun- 





utter poverty. There were two beautiful daughters, | 
as refined and intelligent as any you meet in the| 
most cultivated circles, Alas forthem! The pleasant | 
places in which they had moved saw them no 
more. 

Ten years later, and the broken merchant, in a} 
frenzy of delirium brought on by drinking, mes 
down his wife with a blow that caused her death. A 
trial for murder was the consequence, in which Mr. 
Granger conducted the defence. One of the saddest | 
and most painful features of this trial was the appear- | 
ance in court of the two daughters as witnesses, and | 
the evidence they were compelled to give. I can see | 
them now, with ten years of sorrow and humiliation | 
written in their pale, suffering faces, as they stood in 
the witness-box, tearful and reluctant. Pity made | 
even the lawyers tender and considerate in pressing | 
their examination; but enough came out to give the 
heart-ache to nearly all who were in the court-room. 
It was one of the most painful scenes I had ever 
witnessed. 

When all the evidence was in, and Mr. Granger’s 
turn came to address the jury in behalf of the 
prisoner, the pause and expectation became breath- 
less. The poor old white-haired man bent toward 
him with a helpless, anxious face, and the two 





on the man who was to plead for the life of their 
father. 

“Gentlemen of the jury.” His subdued voice, in 
which a slight tremor was apparent, made deeper 
the silence of the hushed court-room. It was genuine 
emotion that came thrilling in his tones, not the art 
of the pleader. There was a waiting and a holding 
of the breath for his next words. Turning slowly, 
he looked at the old man and at the two white-faced 
women—his daughtersand stretching out a hand 
toward them, said, his voice still lower than at first: 
“The most sorrowful thing I have seen in this court- 
room since my admission to the bar !” 

There is no form of words by which to convey any 
true conception of the pity and deeply moving pathos 
that were in his voice. 

“The most sorrowful thing, gentlemen of the 
jury!” turning partly round to the jury-box, “TI 
need not tell you what it means. The pitiful story 
has been fully rehearsed. You know it all. There 
was once an honorable merchant, a tender husband, 
a loving father. The city was proud of him. His 
name was the synonym for high integrity and gener- 
ous feeling. His home was the dwelling-place of all 
sweet affections. But an evil eye fell upon this mer- 
chant and his happy home. The locust and the 
canker-worm found their way into his garden of 
delight. Leaf withered, and flower faded, and sing- 
ing birds departed. Under the spell of this evil eye, 
the generous merchant lost his wealth and his fine 
sense of honor, the husband his tenderness and de- 
votion, the father his love. A demon had taken pos- 
session of his soul, subsidizing all its noble powers, 
and making them the ministers of evil instead of 
good. Shall I tell you the name of this demon?” 

He paused for a few moments. Then with slow 
utterance and deep impressiveness: “It was the 
demon of strong drink! You all know him. You 
| cannot walk the streets of this great city—this Chris- 
tian city—without feeling his hot breath strike into 
your faces a hundred times an hour! His wretched 
victims are everywhere about us; and the homes he 
| has ruined may be counted by tens of thousands all 
over the land. Where has not the blight of his foul 
breath fallen! Whose home is free from the curse of 
his presence ! 

“Look!” He turned to the prisoner and his 
daughters. “ All that the demon has left! Ah, gen- 
tlemen! he is a pitiless demon, and without respect 


| of persons. 


“ And now what shall I say for my poor, unhappy 
cliant? For this man whom the devil of drink has 
held in chains for these many, many years, and made 
the creature of his infernal will. Who wronged and 
beggared his family—the man, or the devil that was 
in him? The man was kind, and tender, and loving. 
The man cared for his wife and his children, and 
would have given his very life, if need be, fur their 
safety. Years of unselfish devotion to those he loved 
bear him witness. You have heard the testimony of 
his daughters; and I think your eyes must still re- 
main half-blinded by the tears with which their 





daughters sat pale with suspense, their eyes riveted 
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touching story filled them. No, no! It was not the 
man who dealt that cruel blow. He would never 
have laid on the dear and precious head of his faith- 
ful wife a stroke as light as that of a feather’s fall. 
It was the devil who did it, and not the man. The 
devil of drink! 

“No, gentlemen! You cannot find the man guilty 
of murder. He was only a passive instrument, with 
no more responsibility for crime than the club with 
which a ruffian fells a citizen, or the pistol with which 
an assassin does his fatal work. It was the devil 
who did it. Ah, if the law could only reach this 
devil!” 

The jury retired, on the conclusion of Granger’s 
plea, and were not out for half an hour. The evi- 
dence had been very direct and clear. The prisoner 
had developed in the past year an irritable and malig- 
nant spirit, and would grow violent and threatening 
when his wife refused him money. It was proved 
that he had struck her several times; and that she 
had once carried the marks of a blow in her face for 
many weeks. In the evidence bearing on the cause 
of her death, it was shown that her husband had 
been wrought into a paroxysm of insane anger by 
her refusal to give him money, and that in his blind 
passion he had knocked her down, The blow was a 
violent one. When her daughters, who had heard 
the heavy fall of her body, reached the room and 
attempted to lift her from the floor, she was dead. 

At the end of half an hour, the jury came in with 
a verdict of guilty of murder in the second degree, 
and a recommendation to mercy. Granger had re- 
mained in the court-room while the jury was out, 
taking part in another case that came up for trial. 
I saw from his manner that a strong impression, 
from which he had not been able to break tree, had 
been left on his mind by the incidents of the trial 
just closed. The two daughters of the prisoner re- 
mained in the court-room, waiting for the verdict in 





their father’s case. More than once I noticed Gran- | 
ger’s eyes resting upon them with a pitiful, almost 
sad expression. Was he thinking of his own daugh- | 
ters and their mother; and of the demon that might 
desolate their home and drag them down to a fate 
like this? 

When the verdict came, and the wretched prisoner | 
was removed, under a sentence of three years’ incar- | 
ceration in the penetentiary, I saw Mr. Granger go | 
out with the two daughters, who moved through the 
crowd with bent heads and slow, uncertain steps. 
What a heartache the sight gave me! As I reached | 
the street, I observed him enter a carriage with them | 
and drive away. I was touched by his considerate | 
care and kindness. 

“Ah,” I said to myself, “if he will but take this | 
awful lesson to heart, and cast out once and forever | 
that devil of drink to which he made a little while | 
ago such an eloquent and telling reference.” 

I felt a strong hope that this would be so. That | 
the incidents of this trial, and his absorption into it | 
as counsel, would make so deep an impression on | 
Granger as to cause him to start back in alarm from | 


the brink of the precipice on which he was standing, 
and over which he might at any moment plunge, 
That he had been strongly moved, was very evident, 
It was not possible for him to look on the wrecked 
and ruined family of the old merchant, or to con- 
template the awful tragedy which had been enacted, 
without a shudder at the thought of such a catastrophe 
reaching his own home. He was dallying with the 
devil of drink, who might at any moment bind him 
hand and foot, as he had once before bound him, and 
make him again the creature of his will. 

It was about eight o’clock in the evening, two days 
after the trial, that I was informed by a servant that 
a lady was in the parlor and wished to see me. She 
had not given her name. On going down I was met 
by Mrs. Granger. I saw the worst at a single glance, 
It was written, alas! too plainly in her face. 

“T would like to have some talk with you, Mr. 
Lyon,” she said. Her voice was low and steady ; but 
I could detect an under thrill of feeling held down 
by a strong effort. 

“T am entirely at your service,” I replied, using 
the first form of speech that came into my mind, 
“And if I can be of any use to you, command me 
freely.” 

“You know about my husband.” The firmness 
went out of her voice. 

“What about him?’ I had neither seen him nor 
heard anything in regard to him since the day of the 
trial. 

“ Haven’t you heard ?” 

“Heard what, Mrs. Granger?” 

“That he has—”’ She could not finish the sen- 
tence ; her voice breaking in a sob, that was followed 
by a low, shivering ery. 

“] am pained beyond measure to hear of this,” 
said J, “ How long has it been?” 

“It has been coming on him for two or three 
months past; and |’ye been in awful dread. Little 
by little, day by day, his old appetite has gained 
strength, What the end must be, I knew too 
well.” 

“T saw him in court on the day of that murder 
trial. He was all right then.” 

“He has never been right since. It was late in 
the evening before he came home. His condition I 
will not describe.” Tears, in large drops, were fall- 
ing over her face. ° 

“ Has he been to his office since 

“I think not,” was answered, “ He goes out in 
the morning, and does not return until late at night. 
If ] ask him a question, og venture a word of remon- 
strance, he gets angry. Oh, sir! This must not go 


9) 


}on. Iam helpless. He will hear nothing and bear 


nothing from me. It was not so once. But you are 
his friend, Mr. Lyon, He has great respect for you; 
and I know of no one who has more influence over 
him.” 

“ Any and everything in my power shall be done,” 
I replied. “My regret is that I did not know of this 
earlier.” I let more of hope and encouragement go 
into my voice than I really felt, 
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«Oh, sir! If you will only do your best for him.” 
The poor wife looked at me with a pleading face. 

“Ts he at home now?” I asked. 

“Oh, no—no. I haven’t seen him since morning, 
and it may be after midnight before he returns. 
Oh! isn’t it dreadful, dreadful, Mr. Lyon, the way 
this fearful appetite takes hold of a man! I thought, 
when he told me about that poor, old, broken-down 
merchant, who, in a fit of drunken insanity had 
killed his wife, and whom he had to defend on a 





charge of murder, that he would take the terrible 
lesson to heart. The case had drawn largely on his 
sympathies, and his pity was great for the daughters 
who were to appear in court and give evidence that 
might send their father to the gallows. I have 
rarely known a case to affect him so much. And to 
think, Mr. Lyon, that he should go from this trial, 
with all its warning incidents, fresh in his mind, 
and give himself into the power of the very agency 
which had wrought so fearful a ruin that the very 
sight of it sent a shudder through his soul! There 
is something awful and mysterious in all this, sir! 





It passes my comprehension.” 

“And not yours only, ma’am. It is one of the} 
dark problems men find it difficult to explain. Into | 
all hurtful and disorderly things, evil forces seem to 
flow with an intenser life than into things innocent | 
and orderly. There is violence, aggression, destruc- | 
tion or slavery in every evil agency. And it is never | 
satisfied under any limitation ; it must have complete | 
mastery, or work complete ruin.” 

“A terrible thought!” Mrs. Granger shivered as 
she spoke. | 

“Will you try to find him to-night?” she asked, a 
moment afterwards. 

“Yes. I will go in search of him at once.” 

She arose to depart. 

“Wait for a moment; I will see you home first.” 

“No, no, Mr. Lyon. I’m not afraid. Don’t lose 
an instant. I want my husband found as soon as | 
possible.” 

And she went quickly from the room, passing into 
the street before I could make another effort to de- 
tain her. 


| 
| 


( To be continued. ) 


MORNING SYMBOLS. 
BY JAMES HUNGERFORD. 


“This world is a parable—the habitation of symbols— 
the phantoms of spiritual things immortal shown in 
material shape.”—Le Fanv. 

“ My heart 
Swelled in my breast. ‘I have been dead,’ I cried, 
‘ And now I live.’”—Woxrpsworrs. 
N the morn’s exceeding lustre, 
| Sitting where the flowers cluster— 
Blooms of every pleasant fragrance 
And all colors fair and bright— 
In continuous wreaths adorning 
This, the festive, bower of morning, 
Gazed I on a scene of beauty 





Smiling ‘neath the gorgeous light. 
vou. XLY.—31. 


In the arbor where I rested, 

Through the trailing vines—invested 

With unusual beauty, borrowed 
From the glory of the hour— 

Came the sunlight, rosy-fingered— 

Like a painter, where it lingered 

Giving rarer hughes and texture 
Unto every leaf and flower. 


To the northward, waters, leaping 
Down the circling hills, were peeping, 
With a weird and varying lustre, 
Through the branches of a wood; 
And, in plumes the scene befitting, 
Birds from bough to bough were flitting, 
Giving life and wondrous beauty 
To the blooming solitude. 


To the southward, calm before me 

Lay the sea, in all the glory 

Of the morning sky outspreading, 
Like a boundless field of light ; 

With a smooth and tranquil motion, 

O’er that splendid field of ocean, 

Moved the barks, sustained and wafted 
By their airy wings of white. 


Eastward, westward, wide-extending, 

And in either distance blending 

With the hues of clear horizons, 
Lay a fair and shining plain, 

Where, in bright and varied order, 

From the hills’ encircling border 

To the curving line of ocean, 
Waved the yet unripened grain. 


And—the source of all the glory 

Of the lovely scene before me— 

Over land, and sky, and ocean, 
Life and beauty in its ray, 

Over forest, field and mountain, 

Over flower and bird and fountain, 

With a brightness all unclouded, 
Shone the eastward orb of day. 


Scene with peace and brightness laden, 
In thy symbols saw I Aidenn— 
For to me awhile lay open 

All the inner life of things— 
While the angels, in their duty, 
Vitalized these forms of beauty, 
Making all a joy and blessing 

By their tender minist’ rings. 


As I sat in happy musing, 
Free from earthly thoughts confusing, 
God, through this sweet vision, to me 
Deigned His heavenly peace to give ; 
Then my mind beheld Him clearly, 
Then my heart embraced Him dearly, 
And, for all the after ages, 
Then my soul began to live. 
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OLD MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST.* 


BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES, 
Author of “ Wearithorne,” 
AND EMILY READ, 
Author of “ Aytoun,” ete. 


CHAPTER XV. 
“You see, long years are come and gone, 
Like waves that lave all footprints plain.” 


8 there, then, no entrance ?—nothing but a confu- 
] sion of slim round towers, and narrow square 
ones, pepper-box roofs, and bulging, oddly-cut 
ones, much as if stray pieces from some ill-matched 
set of castors had been pushed helter-skelter together 
to make a whole. Nor does the height of the build- 
ing take away from this impression ; for though such 
of the towers as have anything at all in the shape of 
windows, have three or four loopholes ranging in 
single file from some distance above the ground, up 
to the over-pending roofs, the lines are so irregularly 
broken in upon, by jutting turrets and abutments and 
intrusive gables, as to leave nothing by which size 
ean be measured, A very old-looking set of castors, 
too, Austell Boscawen says to himself, as he surveys 
them: having many stains of time on them; a green 
corroding; dints and batterings here and there, as if 
they bad been hardly used. 

But is their use all over now? For all Austell has 
yet discovered, there is no sign of human neighbor- 
hood, no means of entrance; and he begins to have 
a sympathy with George III.’s bewilderment about 
the apple-duiupling, and to fancy how these towers 
must in the same fashion have been built up round 
their inhabitants, 

Ever since he emerged from the hollow road 
sunken between two bowery hedge top banks in which | 
he might have imagined himself back in some far- | 
away Cornish lane, he has been making the irregular 
circuit of the building, only to be frowned down on 
‘inhospitably by its roofs, as if he had missed the way 

in journeying hither. But presently there comes a 
guide to him. 

Only a voice: but a voice that has a clear, sweet 
ring of invitation in it, though he does not under- 
stand the words. “Ali-ké! ali-ké! ali-ké!” an echo 
somewhere takes up the musical call: and then there 
is a merry burst of song that seems, as Austell follows 
it, to come and go amidst a mass of rocks heaped in 
apparently wildest confusion against the old chateau, 
upon this farther side. 

As he follows his unseen guide, however, he finds 
that the rock-mass from which at first he had turned 
back, as blocking the way, in reality has left room 
for a narrow path that skirts the ch4teau walls, and 
leads him to a very different scene from that in which 
he has been lingering unwillingly. 

For a moment, he forgets the voice; he forgets his 
purpose in coming hither ; he loses himself in a sense 


* entered according te Act of Congress, in the year 1876, 
by Masian C. L, Reeves, in the Office of the Librarian of 


of the wildness and withal the beauty round him. 
Those rock-walls, which might serve as an outer- 
rampart to the chdteau, from the point where the 
moat ends, are nevertheless splintered into here and 
there a rift that yields a glimpse of the bay, the 
weird sound of which has been in Austell’s ears as 
he came hither. It is very calm and rosy at this 
present, with “the western waves of ebbing day” re- 
ceding slowly between the promontories of Crozon 
and Du Raz, which stretch their rock-ribbed length 
along, and curve toward one another, as if putting 
their heads together to shut in the bay. It is in the 


inward sweep of the bay, that the old chateau stands, 
and looks out over the waters to the curve of each 
peninsula lying to north and south, and catches a 
glimpse, between their hoar gray heads, of the Atlantic 


beyond. All this bursis on Austell’s sight, as he 
turns a sharp angle of the natural rampart, a cleft 
where there is a descent to the water, the approach 
from which is defended, however, by a chaos of 
broken rocks over which the waves, so smooth else- 
where, plash and gurgle with a movément that might 
become tempestuous in the rising of the wind. Be- 
sides that sound, there is a strange undertone, rather 
a breathing than a murmur, which comes in a slow, 
measured way upon the stillness. But Austell has 
hardly observed it, before it is interrupted for him 
by a nearer and a sharper sound. 

He turns, and looks full into a pair of brown eyes. 

For a moment, he sees no more than only those. 
His are held fast by the strange expression in them: 
a wild and startled gleam of absolute terror, out of a 
colorless face. 

“ Mademoiselle must pardon me. 
I was intruding.” 

The face is not pale, is no longer startled; and 
Austell is conscious of the embarrassment’s being 
upon his side, while he makes his apology in indif- 
ferent French, as her eyes slowly withdraw, and 
break the momentary spell in which they have held 
him. That spell removed, he discovers that he is 
confronting a tall young woman in peasant dress, 
who is leaning against a low wall of loose stones, 
which being half a foot or so above his pathway, 
brings her eyes on a level with his, The shapely 
hand that rests upon the wall, still grasps a fragment 
of the red earthen water-jar, the sound of which 
clashing against the stones in her start of surprise on 
seeing the stranger so near, first made Austell turn 
round, 

The young woman has made no answer to his hur- 
ried words. She is standing looking down at the bit 
of earthenware in her hand, and her smooth brow 
has an intent line acroes it, as if she were troubled at 
her loss. Waiting for her to speak, Austell has time 
to observe her and her surroundings. 

For the latter, there is an angle of the irregular 
court-yard, sheltered from the stormiest south-west 
winds by a projection of the oldest part of the 
chateau, round which Austell has come, and where 
the flakes of slate which pave the rest of the court, 
have been removed in favor of a rose-bush or two 
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and a fuchsia trained against the chAteau, to water 
which was perhaps the errand of the unlucky jug. 
The dark green leaves and crimson bells, and 
weather-stained old mouldering wall, form a back- 
ground that shows off the full yet lithe and graceful 
figure in peasant costume—the dark blue petticoat 
with its black velvet bindings; the dazzling white 
linen apron, jaunty with embroidered pockets, which 
she holds caught up in one hand, filled with flowers ; 
and the embroidered breast-plate, making a gleam of 
scarlet and gold below the oddly rolling ruff that 
stands up about the round throat, and vies in white- 
ness with the cap. 

When Austell has reached this point in his sur- 
vey, he wonders at himself that he has had a glance 
to spare for any other. 

Certainly the cap is quaint enough, with its lap- 
pets caught up in a loop a-top, and its jealous’ droop 
over the forehead, where it hardly lets a wayward 
ring or two of hair break curling out of its control. 
But it is not the cap, but the face under it, at which 


Austell is looking. Would that stiff and shining | 


white frame-work enhance the beauty of any other? 
he is thinking. It does bring out the beauty of this 
—the clear brunette tints, as if one looked at the 
light through an alabaster vase that seems to gather 
thus within itself the sun’s own warmth and glow; 


and the fresh and vivid bloom, as of a wild rose glad | 
The line of troubled | 


to blossom in the sunshine. 
thought smooths itself out of the brow, as Austell 
watches, and the bright-lipped mouth is shut upon a 
sinile. It encourages Austell to break the silence 
again, seeing that she does not mean to do so. 

“T have been directed to Kermartin. If I have 
come wrong, perhaps mademoiselle will have the 
goodness to set me right.” 

It is not so much the words, but somehow he is 
speaking to this young peasant woman in the tone 
he would have used to the chatelaine. 

She gives him a furtive glance from under her 


lashes, and answers him in French, but with the | 


Breton accent and idiom. 
“Messire is right. This is Kermartin.” 
“But—pardon me, but I expected to find a farm- 
house—” 
“Messire is right again. 
“ And the fermigre—” 
“We are farmers.” 
Why not? There is certainly nothing in the girl’s 
dress to contradict the supposition that she belongs 
to the richer farmer-class of independent landholders. 


This is a farm-house.” 


| Perhaps mademoiselle will tell me if I am mis- 
‘ taken in coming here to seek that Madame Cosquer 
whose daughter years ago married an Englishman, 
John Boscawen ?” 

As he begins his explanation, the girl has stooped 
for a fragment of the broken jar which had fallen at 
her feet. While he goes on, she is bending over, as 
if intent on fitting the two useless pieces together; 
but she pushes them from her, and looks up from her 
task when he ends. 

“Tf you will come in to my grandmother,” she says, 
quietly, “she will tell you what you wish to know. 
The gate round yonder—” 

But—“ With your permission, mademoiselle”—he 
has already taken the nearest means of entrance, over 
the wall, and follows where she somewhat slowly 
leads the way across the court. She looks a little 
diseoncerted by his promptitude, as though she 
would have been better pleased had he taken the 
more round-about way to the gate, and so given her 
time to precede him in-doors with the announcement 
of his coming. But for all that, there is a bright 
flush of color in her cheeks, a smile fain to break 
from the red lips that shut demurely upon it. A 
smile, too, albeit one that would have been harder 
to read, in the eyes that will not lift themselves to 
him, when he presently comes to her side, and she 
knows he is looking at her with more attention than 
he bestows on her surroundings. Her color varies a 
little under it, and she says hastily, standing still: 
“Does messire understand the Breton ?”’ 

“T am sorry to say not. But you speak French. 
If Madame Cosquer does not, perhaps you will 
kindly interpret for us. My business with her—” 

“Tt is no matter, messire; she speaks French as 
well as I—you see already that is not very well.” 

It certainly is not. Austell does not feel called 
upon to attempt any polite denial, for she speaks 
quite as a matter of course, and with indifference. 
And indeed there is no time to spare the subject ; for 
they have now passed round an angle of the irregu- 
lar court-yard, and are before an open door. 

The dusk is gathering cool and fresh outside; but 
within, a fire of brushwood in the wide hearth makes 
a pretence, but only a pretence, of heat. The flames 
go flickering about among the curiously carven black 
oak beams overhead, where here and there a sausage 
festoon swings near the gaping mouth of a gargoyle 
supporting the corner of a beam. The length of 
limb of the Breton pig is hinted at by the hams 
which decorate another ceiling-space, together with 
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Even during the few days Austell has spent in 
Brittany, he has already seen another old chateau 
turned into a farm-house. As for a certain air noble 
about the young fermi¢re— a 

Austell finds himself speaking again as to the 
chatelaine. 

“I may have been misdirected—it is Madame 
Cosquer I would see.” 

“Messire will enter, then. 
within.” 

And still he hesitates, 


Madame Cosquer is 


skins of lard, and fagots of hazel and furze suspended 
by cross-poles. The spicy fragrance of the fading 
furze-bloom keeps tle place fresh and sweet ; and the 
square windows, quite like portholes cut in fortress 
walls, are set wide to the evening breeze. About 
midway from the fireplace shines the polished oaken 
table, with its long bench behind ; its basket swung 
top downwards from the ceiling, covering the great 
loaf of bread which always keeps its post upon the 
table, over which also is swung « sort of wooden 
crown, a rack in which are ranged the spoons in 
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daily use,—the usual wooden ones being here re- 
placed by silver of an old-fashioned shape suggesting 
that the pienty which is visible enough, was once 
mingled with some degree of luxury. A silver 
flagon and drinking-cup or two, of style still older, 
stand witness to the same, among the rows of earthen- 
ware platters, and pots and pans glittering in all the 
glory of brass, upon the two mantel-shelves ranging 
up to the roof from the eight-feet-high chimney- 
place. This, with its seats within, against either 
jamb, fills the whole wide end of the room, except 
such space as is occupied, on the one side by a richly- 
carved, massive wardrobe; on the other, by what at 
first sight might seem another clothes-press, but is 
shown, by the glimpse through the looped white cur- 
tains of the window-like opening on the side toward 
the fire, to be one of those lit clos, or press-beds, 
which keep the chimney-corner in every Breton cot- 
tage or farm-house. In front of it—the seat of honor, 
as well as a very needful help towards reaching the 
snowy summit of those piles of mattresses and cover- 
lets disclosed through the looped curtains—is a chest 
of the same length as the lit clos; and it is there, 
that, while Austell is still pausing in the doorway, 
taking in his first view of the Breton peasant-home, 
his guide has gone hastily forward, speaking to a 
woman whom Austell has not at once observed seated 
there. 

An old woman, in a peasant dress not unlike that 
of the younger one, except that the fashion of the cap 
is different, standing up in three stiff peaks above 
the forehead, and leaving the silver-threaded dark 
hair to be seen turned up in chignen style behind, 
Moreover, the glossy linen of the cap is not snowy, 
like the girl’s, but of a saffron hue that is the sign of 
widowhood, as Austell has yet to learn, as well as 
that each variation of costume marks the village of 
the wearer’s birth. 

She lets the distaff she has been busily whirling, 
fall upon her knee as the girl speaks to her, and she 
lifts up suddenly a face in which there is a certain 
likeness to the girl’s bending above it. It is with a 
dissenting gesture that she lifts it; and she puts up 
her hand with the same gesture, as the girl goes on 
speaking. But the girl only grows more urgent; 
putting her hand in an appealing way on the elder 
woman’s raised to stop her, and speaking rapidly all 
the while in an unknown tongue which Austell con- 
jectures to be Breton. Had she a motive in asking 
if he understood it? Austell is beginning to feel 
rather uncomfortable as to his reception, when there 
is a sign of yielding on the old woman’s part; and 
after the interchange of a word or two more, the girl 
comes back to him still standing in the doorway. 

‘Tf messire will give himself the trouble to enter,” 
she says, in her defective French, “my grandmother 
will have the pleasure to welcome him to Ker- 
martin.” 

Certainly, if rather tardy, there is no fault to find 
with the welcome when it does come. Austell finds 
himeelf standing before a woman of perhaps sixty 
years, whose face might have suited a grande dame 





and whose air noble is as striking as the girl’s, as she 
draws aside her distaff, to make room on the chest, 
the seat of honor, for the stranger,—“ the sent of 
God,” as the Bretons say. Austell looks round first 
for his guide, who is moving toward the door into the 
adjoining kitchen. 

“If mademoiselle—” he begins. 

“ Messire must not mistake; he will find here no 
demoiselles, nor dames. We are but simple peasants; 
and Ninorch goes to help the bonne, that messire 
may have supper the sooner after his walk here.” 

“But I would not give that trouble. And indeed 
my walk has been no great one to-day: I had a lift 
in the mail-cart to Plonevez-Porzay from Chateav- 
lin, where I arrived this morning on the boat from 
Brest. And as I found the Poste there no bad inn, [ 
will not give madame the trouble she is kind enough 
to offer, as I am a good walker and will easily reach 
Chateaulin not too late for supper.” 

“It is a matter of twelve miles to ChAteaulin : 
messire will do us the fayor to sup with us.” 

Truth to tell, messire is not reluctant. There are 
cheery sputtering sounds going on in the inner 
kitchen, that make themselves heard between the 
pauses of the bonne’s refrain, as she patters to and 
fro in her sabots over the hard earthen floor. Now 
and again a lighter figure flits across the opening, 
and the murmur of a softer voice is heard, whose 
prose is sweeter than the other's song. Messire 
accepts the proffered hospitality with a good grace ; 
then pauses for some word from the dame, which 
may lead him to the matter that has brought him 
here. 

But the Breton code of manners forbids any lead- 
ing question to be put to a guest: indeed, leaves him 
to a silence which it is at his own pleasure to break. 
Seeing the result, though ignorant of the code, Aus- 
tell presently speaks : 

“Madame has seen, of course, that I am a for- 
eigner. My name is Austell Boscawen; and I have 
come from England in the hope of finding a Breton 
family named Cosquer, one of the daughters of which 
some twenty-four years ago, married a kinsman of 
my own, John Boscawen. I have been directed 
here—” 

“And rightly, messire. My daughter married 
John Boscawen. Messire might have learned that 
here, at any time these twenty-four years gone: the 
marriage was no secret,” 

“ But, madame, in England it was known only to 
his father, whom only it concerned at the time, of 
course. I can make no defence of the old man; and 
he is past needing it now, heisdead. I can only say 
that changed circumstanees have put a responsibility 
on me, to discharge which, I have been desirous of 
finding the family of his son’s wife. You say your 
daughter married John Boscawen: did you know 
they left a child?” 

Austell Boscawen is not aware that he has now 
another hearer. 

Ninorch came quietly into the room a moment 
since, bearing in both hands the great’conical loaf of 
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butter which enriches a Breton board with its golden | overpoweringly strong feeling for the grandchild she 
mass. She is setting it on the table when Austell | has never seen these twenty years. Austell smiles 
says the last words. She puts the dish noiselessly in| rather scornfully at his expectation that she should 
its place, dropping down herself on the form near, | have. 

and listening. She is far enough in the shadow not But there is some one within hearing who evinces 
to be observed; but those two are in the full glow of | more curiosity than she. The girl in the dark back- 
the firelight, and she can see the gathering reluctance | ground leans suddenly forward on the table, listen- 
in the man’s face when he speaks, and the tender | ing—watching his face on which the firelight plays. 
pride in the mother’s as she lifts her head with a} There is a dark trouble on that face as he goes on 
gesture toward the lit clos against which she is sit- | abruptly, feeling it needless to choose his words for 


| 
| 








ting. | that calm listener beside him. 

“ Why not, messire, when the child slept in yonder “Lost—dead. The grandfather died first, and she 
bransel it is many the night—that little cradle, I | was left alone with only an old servant in the house. 
would say, which you see swings inside these cur- There were none of us who should have protected 
taias over her mother’s bed. I’ve kept it unchanged | her, who thought of doing so.” 
there for love of those days. For my child came| “But—lost, I think you said, messire?” 
home to me after her husband’s death. She was| “There came a wild storm one night upon that 
stricken unto death herself by the loss of him; but stormy coast; the old house was buried deep under 
the little one held her to life as long as it was with | the wind-driven sand. Madelon was never seen 
her.” again.” 

“She took the child to England.” There is a quick drawn breath from the girl yonder 
“Yes. The father had asked that of her on his in the shadow, and a tightening of the clasped hands 
death-bed—to have the little one brought up an|on the table’s edge. But she is far enough apart, in 

Englishwoman under his father’s roof, if it might be. | the large room, to be unnoticed. The elder woman 
He never thought how it would be, or he would | does not show as much emotion. Some surprise, 
never have asked it; for he was a good husband to | certainly, but little of any deeper feeling, when she 
my girl. My poor Rosenn waited and waited here says: “Buried under the sand? Do you mean the 
as long as she dared; but the bidding of the dead | child was lost so?” 
came to her more and more strongly as she faded; “You shall judge. Leah—the old servant— 
toward death herself. She never told me what she | though naturally enough confused at first with the 
feared ; but on a sudden she made up her mind to go | fright and the horror of that night, afterwards made 
to her husband’s father with the child. I let her go. the whole story clear. The wind had been blowing 
I never dreamed’ the man lived, who would shut his | all day. Madelon had wandered out at sunset; and 
door between my girl and her little one. And she| Leah, who is a hard old soul, caring for nothing be- 
came to me alone, to die.” yond her own ease and comfort, did not trouble her- 

The words are very quietly spoken, with that| self further about her, beyond leaving the door on 
resignation to the Almighty’s will for life and death | the latch. In the night, the great sand-hills shifted, 
that is so strong a Breton characteristic. The firm, | and buried the house; and when Leah was taken out 
still shapely hands are plying the distaff again, | from an upper window the next morning, Madelon 
mechanically ; and the only trace of emotion is a cer- | was not to be found.” 





, tain thrill in the deep voice, and a lingering over| “How long is this ago?” 


“her girl’s” name. Yet somehow every aveent fills} “Some six years and more.” 
Austell with confidence in the strong and tender soul.| _“ And you come here now, after all these years, at 

“Tt was a great misfortune. If Madelon could but last—” 
have grown up, under your care,” breaks from him| “Pardon me, madame—I come as soon as I have 
involuntarily. |a clue to any one who has a right to know her fate, 

“T would have had it so. But my girl had given | It is only this summer, when the moving sands had 
her promise. And when Rosenn died, what was I | shifted sufficiently to enable me to have the house 
that I should dare stand between her and the dead | dng out, that I found, in an old chest of drawers in 
husband she had gone to meet, and try to undo the | one of the disused rooms, among worthless papers, 
promise she kad kept to him? And—it may not | bills and receipts, and such things huddled carelessly 
have been wise or right—but Rosenn bade me leave | away, no doubt, by Martin Boscawen, an address in 
the little one altogether to the grandfather in Eng- | his handwriting, which he may have jotted down for 
land; and I promised.” | possible future use. Here it is.” 

“Tt was not wise or right,” says Austell, hastily.| He takes from his pocket-book a crumpled bit of 
“There seems to have been but little question of the | yellow paper, which he gives into Madame Cos- 
child, of what were best for her. No one thought of | quer’s hand. 
her,” he says, bitterly, with self-reproach. “And| She sees her own name there as she bends forward 
between us all, she was lost.” in the flickering firelight, and the words Kermartin, 

“ Lost, messire ?” via Brest and Chdteaulin. But there are othere 

The word is repeated inquiringly, but calmly | which she cannot make out; and she hands the paper 
enough. Evidently, this Madame Cosquer has no| to Austell Boscawen. 
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“Tt is not Breton; nor yet French, messire. If it 
is Saxon, that I do not understand.” 

The girl leans forward eagerly in her place; as if 
she could read at that distance, or indeed as if she 
could read “Saxon,” or English, at any distance. 
But young Boscawen is interpreting: 

“Tt says only, ‘For the child,’ madame. That is 
all; but it looks as if the old man meant to relent 
some day; as if he would not always have kept her 
apart from you.” 

“It is the good Gop who takes up man’s meanings,” 
says the old woman, bending her head reverentially. 

Austell Boscawen casts an impatient glance at the 
placid face. He has heard of the Breton resignation ; 
but this wears to him too much the aspect of calm 
satisfaction. Perhaps, after all, Martin Boscawen 
may not have been so far wrong: if like mother like 
daughter be as true as like father like son, the fair 
Rosenn may not have been sorry to have left the 
child quite in the grandfather’s hands. 

“T have not yet explained,” he resumes, finding 
the grandmother certainly calm enough to enter into 
the business details which he had expected to defer 
until a second interview, “all my motives in seeking 
you out. She—Madelon—left some property, which 
ought to go to you, as the nearest in blood to her. 
Of ceurse, the Boscawen lands must descend in the 
Boscawen line; but there are some thousands of 
pounds which the old man invested for her—” 

“ Ninorch—” 

Has Madame Cosquer known of her presence in 
the room all this while? As she calls her now, 
Ninorch rises and comes slowly forward. She 
perches herself on the edge of the old woman’s seat, 
and lays her hand on her shoulder. Austell shifts 
his position a little, but does not succeed in getting a 
view of the girl’s face, screened as she is by the 
grandmother. 

“Ninorch, you hear what messire says ?” 

“Tt is for you to answer messire, ma mammik,” in- 
terposes the girl, in a demure voice. “It is you to 
whom my Cousin Madelon’s money will come.” 

“ But, Ninorch, listen—I cannot consent—” 

To what? 

Austell is not destined to hear, or at least to under- 
stand: for Ninorch has broken in across her words, 
with an urgent flow of Breton, of which Austell can 
comprehend nothing but that she is very earnest, 
half-pleading, half-insisting, as she lays her other 
hand, too, on the grandmother’s shoulder. The dis- 
taff is obliging enough to slip off Madame Cosquer’s 
knee just then, unheeded by her; and Austell, avail- 
ing himself of the opportunity to quit his seat, picks 
it up from the hearthstone, and remains there, lean- 
ing against the chimney-place where he can command 
a view of the two faces. 

Certainly, it is worth his while to have made the 
change: a more interesting tableau vivant he has not 
often seen. Just as he takes up his new position, the 
girl has ended her appeal, and with her two hands 
folded on the motherly shoulder, leans forward with 
a sidelong movement of the head, looking for her 





answer into the really grand grave face of the elder 
woman. There is something in the movement, 
which sends a strange thrill through the on-looker: 
and then he remembers that this is Madelon’s own 
cousin, and that a certain resemblance in her is not 
to be wondered at. 

Yet, after all, there is little actual resemblance 
between that childish face, variable as a gusty brook, 
and with, as Austell thinks, litthke more depth about 
it: and this woman’s, of a strange and thrilling 
beauty, suddenly lifting itself and flushing to a 
deeper damask-rose under his gaze. Her eyes meet 
his in one full, bewildering look ; and then her lashes 
fall, and she turns to the grandmother again, and 
says, hurriedly: “ma mammik, if you do not know 
whether to take the inheritance—” this in French, 
no longer shutting Austell out from the debate— 
“what do you say to going over to Penmarch to- 
morrow, and consulting Pére Cosquer? We can start 
early, and go and come the same day, with the answer 
for messire.” 

“Ts the place you speak of, old Penmarch, the 
ruined city?” asks Austell, 

“The same, messire. My son is recteur in one of 
the villages there,” says the old dame, with a certain 
pride in her voice. 

“T have a strong wish to visit the place during my 
stay in Brittany: might I not hope to do so under 
your guidance?” 

If there is a slight movement which may mean 
dissent, on Ninorch’s part, there is no need that 
Austell should observe it, for Madame Cosquer is 
saying, cordially: “With all my heart, messire. 
Then you must not think of returning to Chiteaulin 
to-night, as indeed it is much too far. I can promise 
you as good accommodations as you will find at the 
Poste there; though the landlord is a Norman, and 
convinced that all his ways are far better than those 
of us other Bretons. But you will see for yourself, 
messire, Anaik!—” raising her voice so that it may 
be heard through the half-open door into the adjoin- 
ing kitchen, “see there, my girl, are we never to 
have supper? Thy slow hands will never help thy 
nimble heels to make the circuit of the nine fires 
before midnight, and so thou’lt not be married this 
year, in spite of Jan Trégune.” 

The speech, as a whole, is not very intelligible to 
the stranger, notwithstanding its being spoken in 
French, from a desire not to exclude him from the 
conversation. The smiling allusion at the close, 
however, has the commentary of buxom Anaik’s 
blushing cheeks, as she clatters in, in her sabots, 
from the other kitchen, and sets her loaded tray on 
the long table here. Then Ninorch goes forward and 
touches an invisible string, and hey presto! the 
basket-cover flies up to the ceiling from the table, 
where appears the round mesceline loaf of wheat and 
rye; and presently down glides, within reach, that 
wooden crown, studded with silver spoons catching 
the flickering firelight as it comes and goes, and 
doing their best to shine as well as the great silver 
tankard of cider, and the smaller drinking-cups that 
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flank it, to the adornment of the board. To its 
further adornment, Austell sees that the young mis- | 
trese’s apronful of flowers from the court-yard was | 
destined; for they fill another water-jar in the centre 
of the table, drooping and twining about it, until the | 
rude material of the vase shows but in a red patch or | 


two. Madame Cosquer smiles as she sees him ob- 
serve it. 

“A fancy of my little girl’s here, 
ting a hand on Ninorch’s shoulder, which is in 
deed above the level of her own. “It is a pity they | 
are not to be eaten, as I fear messire will make but a | 
light supper. Ninorch says strangers do not like | 
our cabbage soup—” 

“But you know strangers do like our crépes, ma 
mammik,” puts in the girl, rather hastily. “I will 
take Anaik’s place in making them; Anaik won't be 
angry with me for saying mine are the best; since | 
then she can have her supper and be off earlier to | 
the fires,” she adds, with a nod and a smile to the | 


” she says, put- 


young bonne, and goes to the hearth. 

Austell never afterwards has any distinct idea of | 
the impression made on his palate by this his first | 
experience of the national bread of Lower Brittany; 
but he has a very distinct impression that crépe- 
making is a wonderfully fascinating occupation to 
watch, when the erépe-maker has a face all the more 
brilliant in the strongest light the fire throws upon | 
it; and a figure and a round and dimpled arm all the 
more graceful in her free and unstudied movements, | 
as she kneels on the hearth-stone, ladling the batter | 
into the round iron on the embers, and turning the 
cake with a deft toss of the wooden shovel on which 
she brings it crisp and smoking to the guest at table. | 

Is it the firelight that makes her eyes so bright, 
and the deep rose in her cheeks? Austell forgets 
the crépe at first in watching her; but “lappétit vient 
en mangeant,” says the proverb; and certainly, after 
having to put aside instinctive reluctance to being 
thus waited on, he gives her enough to do, until with | 
a flushed impatience she turns round and tells him | 
from the hearth, that, having vindicated the merits | 
of the national dish, he may finish his repast on the 
fresh sardines, or the great lobster he has been neg- 
lecting all this while. 

Madame Cosquer looks grave at this breach of | 
hospitality, until her guest’s sudden loss of appetite | 
and glance that follows Ninorch’s retreating figure 
through the inner kitchen door, hint to her how 
matters stand. The young bonne has already slipped | 
away “to the fires,’ whatever that may mean; and | 
as Ninorch carries off the tray and does not return, 
Austell and his hostess are left together to resume | 
their seats and their conversation by the fire. 

Somehow, John Boscawen has lost in interest to | 
his kinsman during the last few minutes; and it is | 
half-mechanically that he puts the questions concern- | 
ing him. After all, it is a simple enough story that | 
she gives him. The young artist had been making | 
sketches in Normandy for the genre pictures which 
were his speciality; and having passed aimlessly 
over the border into Brittany, his interest was ex- 


i 





cited by the mere names of Cornouaille and Finis- 
terre, suggestive of his native Cornwall and the 
Land’s End there. He had been sketching some of 
|the wilder scenes about the peninsula of Crozon, 
| when he chanced to come here, and was given the 
| Breton welcome to the stranger. Rosenn was a ~ 


| young maid then ; he looked upon her as a mere child 


—until— 

Madame Cosquer’s voice takes the deep and thrill- 
ing tone it had before when she spoke of her child’s 
death. It is death still she has to tell of. Austell 
has no clear idea of the story she but merely out- 
lines, of the insurrection of the Breton College of 
| Vannes, where her son, this same Pére Cosquer, was a 
| student then, in 1815; how his father had heard of 
the uprising, and had hurried to the spot to bring 
the lad away; but himself, possessed by the old 
Chouan spirit of his fathers, had also joined the 
insurgents—to be shot near Auray. The young 
Englishman had gone down with the father, and had 


| no motive to lead him into the affray; but he set his 


own safety at naught, and held back from no risk, in 
order to care for the dying man and to bring back 
his last words to wife and children. It was then, in 
Rosenn’s wild grief—for she had been the father’s 
| joy—that Messire Boscawen learned to think of the 
little maid as other than a child. And then it was not 
strange that love came soon, says Rosenn’s mother. 
For Rosenn—though it is her mother who says it— 
Rosenn was wonderfully beautiful. Ninorch bears 
some slight resemblance to her. Ninorch is a pretty 


| girl enough, but Ninorch has not half the béauty of 


Rosenn — 

On which point—or rather on the positive, though 
not the comparative charms of Rosenn’s niece— 
Austell thinks he would like just now to have the 
opportunity of judging for himself. So, after listen- 
ing vainly for any sound of a footstep in the adjoin- 


| ing room, he lets the conversation flag, and presently 


says he would smoke a cigar in the court-yard, if 
madame permit. 

Madame is wise in her generation, and does not 
offer him permission to smoke within doors instead. 


| So he is now in the court, glancing askance at every 
| shadow, as if it might be keeping Ninorch hidden, 


But he sees no one; and the silence is unbroken, but 
for that mysterious monotone of measured breathing 


|which comes up from the bay, and the occasional 


stamping of the cattle over yonder on the other side 
of the low farm-yard wall. Once or twice, the rust- 
ling wind among the vines has made him fancy the 


| girl’s approach ; but only fancy it. 


He is leaning on the wall where she was leaning 


| when he saw her first, and he is gazing out absently 


through one of those gaps in the natural rock-ram- 
part outside, at the silvery waters of the bay. When 
| suddenly, they are no longer silvery; strange lights 
are Aashing athwart them; and, looking up, he puts 
his hand across his eyes, as if to rouse himself out of 
a dream of Cornwall. For yonder are the Celtie 
midsummer fires a-lit on every hill, as he has seen 
them oftentimes in the west-country. Great sheets of 
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flame flap up against the sky, and waver and quiver 
and sink down, and then a gust of wind has caught 
and flung-them wide again, making al] the sky from 
hill-top to hill-top one glowing reflection. The bay, 
too, has brightened in the lurid glare, and shafts like 
sunset dart and quiver on its breast. Above these, 
Austell can see dark forms passing in circling wheels 
about the fires. Are they not the dancers, and will 
not Ninorch come out to watch them, too? 

For himself, he soon grows tired of watching alone. 
He turns his back impatiently upon the reddened 
horizon, flings away the end of his burnt-out cigar, 
and goes in-doors again. 

He finds Madame Cosquer waiting to show him to 
his room, which is in a gable-end across the court, 
with a scent of hay along the winding passage lead- 
ing up to it. The room itself though those about it 
are only used for storage, is evidently the state- 
chamber, and by the light of the candle looks weird 
enough, with its hangings of old tapestry, and the 
grotesque carvings on the black-oak rafters overhead. 
He falls asleep in the light of the fires of St. Jean 
making red diamonds on the window-panes, and 
jumbling the carvings on the rafters into a strange 
chaos of St. Efflam leading the dragon by the nose, 
and the cobbler stitching up his chattering wife’s 
mouth ; while Ninorch—or is it Madelon ?—But it is 
he, Austell, who is St. Efflam now, and the dragon is 
wrapping him fast in his coils, casting the serpent- 








spell of powerlessness over him. And Ninorch—or 
is it Madelon?—it is she who is no dragon, but a 
mermaid, holding him fast as death in her white 
arms. “As you loved me, so I love you,” he knows 
that she is saying, though the words are Breton 
music. And the breathing waves come in be- 
tween— 

What wakes him? And how long has he been 
dreaming? As his eyes unclose, he sees the fires 
have paled in his windows, while there is no streak 
of dawn as yet to take their place And then he 
hears a Breton word or two in a man’s voice, under 
his window; the faintest answering murmur of a 
woman’s voice; and then the house-door opens and 
shuts, and the man’s tread passes away. Who is it? 
Only Anaik parting from her lover? Or was Ninorch 
also at the fires to-night, and was that why he saw 
her no more? 

Of course, it is none of his business where or with 
whom the pretty peasant-girl may or may not have 
been. So little of his business, that even had it been 
fair play to avail himself of his coign of vantage at 


| the window, it would not have been worth his while 


todo so. And yet he has apparently not succeeded 
in dismissing the indifferent matter altogether; for 
when he sleeps again, somehow a long-haired young 
Breton contrives to thrust himself into the confusion 
of dragons, mermaids and St. Efflams, 

( To be continue.) 


Boys’ and Girls’ Greasury. 


MAGIC SPARKS; 
OR, SOMETHING ABOUT ELECTRICITY. 


AVE you ever watched a workman making 
tubes and small ornaments of amber? If so, 
you must have been struck with his seemingly 

lazy way of doing his work. Instead of putting one 
of these in his lathe and finishing it off at once, he 
does a little to it and puts it aside, and works for a 
short time at another piece, and so on, perhaps not 
touching the first piece for three or four hours. If, 
however, you look at a wood-turner, you will find 
that he works at his bannister or cup, or whatever it 
may be, till it is finished, for it is a waste of time to 
detach it from the lathe and then put it on again. 
Now why is the amber treated so differently? It 
is because the workman knows from the best of all 
teachers, experience, that it will fly to pieces if 
worked at for long atatime. If you examine one 
of these articles immediately it is taken off the lathe, 
you will find that it will cause any light substances 
to fly towards itself even from a distance of an inch 
or two; that is, it is said to attract other bodies. 
If you take a piece of amber or glass, and warm it 
slightly, and after rubbing it with a piece of dry, 
warm flannel or fur, bring it near some small frag- 
ments or shreds of paper, wool, etc., lying on a table 
or other smooth surface, you will find that the pieces 
of paper jump up to or are attracted by the amber or 
plasa, and then jump away again, or are repelled. 
these simple facts is founded the science of elec- 








tricity, which in the hands of Faraday and others 
has become so interesting and important. 

If these experiments be made in the dark, or if 
you take a sheet of very hot brown paper and rub it 
with a piece of india-rubber, or if you stroke a cat 
the wrong way (also in the dark) especially in dry, 
frosty weather and before a fire, you will see beantifal 
violet sparks jump about, and there will be a slight 
crackling noise. These are sparks of electricity, and 
the substances from which they come (the brown 
parer, cat’s fur, etc.,) will be found to attract other 

lies very strongly. Benjamin Franklin was trying 
these experiments one day, when it suddenly struck 
him that these appearances were very like those pre- 
sented by lightning, especially at night; for in a 
thunderstorm at night if you look out you will see 
the country around lit up by a beautiful violet light, 
and the thunder sometimes is very sharp and crack- 
ling. Franklin thought this over for a long time, till 
at last he became convinced that the thunder and 
lightning, and the violet light, and crackling sound 
were produced by exactly the same thing, viz.: elec- 
tricity, but the difficulty was how to prove it. At 
last he thought of a plan by which the question 
might be settled, and determined to try the experi- 
ment, though he knew there was great danger in 
doing so. fie made up his mind to Site down some 
lightning from the clouds in a thunderstorm, and see 
if it gave a blue light and crackling sound as elec- 
tricity did. So he got ready a kite with a long 
string, and waited for the next thunderstorm. He 
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then flew his kite, and gradually got it up as far as 
the string allowed it just under a black cloud from 
which numerous flashes of lightning were proceeding. 
He tried to draw sparks from the end of the string, 
but not the least sign of electricity could he obtain. 
He was very much disappointed, and was just begin- 
ping to pull down the kite when it began to rain, and 
to his great delight he found that he could get num- 
bers of sparks from the end of the string exactly like 
those from the amber or glass. This, however, is a 
very dangerous experiment, and two or three months 
afterwards a Russian gentleman was killed when try- 
ing to repeat it. 

I dare say you have often noticed that there is a 
sudden downpour of heavy rain after a bright flash 
of lightning, and for a long time it was thought that 
the lightning was in some way the cause of the rain, 
but it seems that is just the other way about, and the 
explanation is this: when the cloud condenses—that 
is, becomes water or rain—a large amount of electri- 
city is formed, and becomes visible as lightning; but 
because the electricity travels so much more quickly 
than the rain-drops, it gets to the earth before them, 
and so has come to be considered their cause, whereas 
really it was the rain-drops that gave rise to the 
lightning. 

As it has been mentioned above, I may tell you 
that a lightning-conductor is meant to act in the 
same way as Franklin’s kite and string—viz., to draw 
down the electricity from the clouds gradually, in 
the form of harmless sparks, instead of allowing it to 
rush down in a sudden and dangerous manner. For 
this purpose a thick rod of copper, pointed at the 


upper end, is fixed to the mainmast of the ship (or to 

|a church-steeple, ete.) reaching down to the water, 
| consequently the electricity in the cloud runs down 
the rod quietly, and so into the water. 

The Aurora is another form of electricity, and is 
visible in the north and south parts of the earth— 
that in the north being called Aurora Borealis; that 
in the south, Aurora Australis. Of course it is only 
seen at night, and the farther north or south you go 
the more distinct it becomes. 

The last form of electricity to be noticed is the 
thunderbolt, which, fortunately, is very rare, and of 
which very little is known. Its appearance is that 
of a ball of fire, and it glides along rapidly and 
destroys everything it touches. As I said before, 
thunderbolts are very seldom seen, and I am sure you 
will agree that it is very fortune that such is the 
case. 

Before the experiments on amber and glass were 
made, no one knew the nature of lightning, so you 
see that by taking note of such apparently insignifi- 
cant things as the behavior of at he when rubbed, it 
is possible to explain and understand some of the 

randest works of nature, and the lesson we ought to 
ea from the discovery and rise of the science of 
electricity is, that nothing is beneath our notice, and 
that we should never rest satisfied till we have learned 
the cause and nature of anything and everything we 
can see or hear. We must live and learn—if we 
cannot find the reason of anything from books, then 
we should set to work ourselves to try and find it 
out, and depend upon it the time spent in such 
| inquiries will not be wasted. 


The Baomy Girdle, 


FROM MY CORNER, 


BY LICHEN. 
No. 6. 


“ Sweet is the breath of morn—her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds; pleasant the sun, 
When first in this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 
Glistening with dew; fragrant the fertile earth, 
After soft showers; and sweet the coming on 
Of grateful evening mild; the silent night, 

With this her solemn bird ; and this fair moon, 
And these the'gems of heaven, her starry train.” 


OW could the blind poet of olden time know to 
describe so well a perfect summer day, when 
all its beauty was shut from his sight? Does 

it not seem to show that there is a charm in the 





| before the heat of day has arrived. Streams of golden 
sunshine come through the trees, and a south breeze 
| floats gently by. Floy’s canary sings gayly out on 
|the portico under the clematis vine, trying to rival 
| the mocking-bird in a tall oak in the yard. I am 
| lying near a shady window of her mother’s little 
| parlor, and she is sitting near me sewing, and occa- 
| sionally singing snatches of favorite songs. I thought 
| it would be pleasant to note down some of the little 
| things I am enjoying while here. 
| Outside, beneath the window, the violets are send- 
ing up fragrance. Awhile ago a head made its ap- 
oo there, crowned with black hair—a face 
| lighted by light brown eyes, and their owner called 
|out in a frank, cheery voice: “Make hay while the 
‘sun shines!” In one hand he held a rake and a 
broad-brimmed straw hat, in the other a few wisps of 
tall, pretty spear grass and heads of timothy, which 


season which can. be felt as well as seen? A some- | he handed in to Floy, then stooping plucked a violet, 
thing which pervades one’s very being, and thrills! which he threw to me, and went his way. Flo 
through all the chords of life? Painfully, I should | placed the grasses in a slender vase on the mantel, 


think, to those whose eyes are not permitted to see | 
any of its loveliness, yet who know and feel that it is | 
there. Happy are we who can behold the glory of | 
earth and sky, and know that its beauty is given for | 
our enjoyment by a being so great and powerful, that | 
some may think it strange He condescends to 80 | 
small a thing as making one flower differ from an- | 
other in color and form, just for our pleasure; or | 
making the fragrance of this violet different from 
that of the hyacinth or magnolia, that I may enjoy 
it more, 

This summer morn is delightful as those the poet 
wrote of. Cool and pleasant in this shady retreat, 


| again I am watching the deft fingers, as they fashion 


which held a crimson rose and a spray of white 
jessamine, and reseated herself. 

Presently the mother came in, and we had one of 
those pleasant talks which I always enjoy so much 
here. Still young, bright and cheerful, she is as 
much her daughter’s companion as parent. Now 
she has gone to take « rest and a nap after her morn- 
ing work, and Floy and I are alone. I pretending 
to write, while half the time I am looking at the 
bright head near me, whose hair, all waves and 
po is caught up and arranged in some (to me) 
wonderful way, to look just as pretty as can be. 





. * others, and gave me a 
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the trimming for the dress she is making. Some- 
times I remind her that, if not careful, she will stick 
_ the end of her nose with her needle, as she bends so 
closely over her work; or will catch one of those 
short, flying curls with her thread, and sew it 
down. Thus making her laugh, which brings a 
_ pretty color to the lily-white cheeks. Ah! what is 
’ there more sweet in life than to be young and 


happy! 

t night I witnessed something which I seldom 
see at home, as our house fronts in the opposite direc- 
tion from this one. I saw the moon rise behind the 
tall tree-tops that bound the eastern horizon, and sail 
out into the boundless ether. Then as twilight 

? 

* “Silently and slow, in the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossomed the lovely stars—the forget-me-nots of the 

angels.” 

After tea we had visitors, and the night being very 
warm, chairs were taken out on the grass in front of 

_ the house. Even I was enticed to sit there a little 
while, as there was scarcely any dew. It seemed so 
odd, and strange, to be out of doors at night, like 

) ueer feeling of subdued ex- 
citement, but when I looked above, at the same skies 
“which had bent over me so many times when I was 
as these others—full of life, hope and vigor—and 
saw the same stars shining upon me, which were 
linked in association with so many of those hours 
gone by, I was soon lost to the scene around. Floy 
recalled me, by bringing her guitar, and with a flute 
to accompany it, we had some sweet music. 

Home again, with mother, in my little corner, 
where the morning breeze coming in through the 
south window, blows over my sweet violets, which 
commenced blooming while I was gone, and were 
ready to greet me with theirfragrance. The tea-rose, 
too, is putting out fresh buds—something pleasant to 

rawhile. But the best thing to be with, and 
watch again, is the home-like face and figure, in the 
sewing-chair near my lounge, with her work on her 
lap, and basket beside her. That is what makes 
home, for me. 

Out in the yard, roses are blooming, and myrtle, 
and star of Bethlehem, with here and there a lily, 
make the borders green and pretty. The fragrant 
honey-suckles, climbing up the pillars of the gallery, 
make the air sweet, and send the humming-birds into 
a state of ecstasy. The morning-glories, and balsam, 
and cypress, are fast running their graceful tendrils 
along the cords placed for their support, and will 
soon form a lovely screen to keep out the midsummer 
sun. It is all the work of mother’s hands, aided a 
little by Roy. There was nothing but the trees when 
we came here, and she has done all this beautifying 
since. The flowers are amongst her dearest friends, 
and she pets them like children. 

A good many of you have heard of, or seen, the 
beautiful head moulded in butter—The “ Dreamin 
Tolanthe,” which was on exhibition at the Centennia 
Exposition—the work of an Arkansas woman, and 

~ the State may well be proud of such talent. I have 
seen a photograph of it, but am told it does not give 
& correct idea of the beauty and delicacy of the 
original. The name of the work created a good deal 

 . of surmise among us, for it was not a familiar one, 
and for some time no one could tell who “ lolanthe” 


~ was. But we found her at last, in “King René’s 


Daughter,” a dramatic poem, written by Henrik 
- Hertz, a Danish poet. While I was at Floy’s, we 
- read it with much enjoyment. The poetical concep- 
tion of the story is most beautiful. The blind girl 








being brought up so carefully guarded, that she does 
not know she is blind —does not know there is such a 
thing as sight; contented and happy, not knowing 
she is deprived of any sense that others have. It is 
a wonderful and beautiful imagination. Then her 
manner when she is told of her misfortune—her 
failure to see that it is a misfortune, or privation, 
when she has so much to enjoy, and can under- 
stand everything so well (she thinks) through the 
medium of touch and hearing. But I can give little 
idea of what it is, as told by such a poet. It will 
repay any lover of poetry, to read the book them- 
selvés, and find, perhaps, as I did, ideas they had 
never thought of before, nor would dream they could 
be carried out so well and naturally. 





THORNY WORDS. 


E were seated on the breezy veranda, at the 
close of a long, sultry day in August, Julia 
North and I, rocking and chatting pleasantly. 
I was making a short visit to this niece, who had 
wound herself closely about my heart, by her sweet, 
impulsive, affectionate ways, for I had been an inmate 
of her father’s family since her childhood. She had 
left the home-nest, this bright birdling, a few years 
before, to become the mate of Willis North, an enter- 
prising young merchant of a neighboring village, 
who had proven himself the kindest and most indul- 
gent of husbands, The breath of honey-suckle and 
asmine floated in with every little puff of air. Two 
Lommfag bide sipped honey from the fragrant tubes 
and stars as they quivered and fluttered on airy wings 
here and there. The glowing sun had drawn around 
him his curtains of vermilion and gold, “and pinned 
them with.a star,” when a quick, firm step was heard, 
the gate-latch clicked, and the young husband came 
in with asmile and a bow. He threw himself into 
an easy-chair and fanned his heated face with his hat, 
saying: “ You ladies look so cool, hedged in here 
from the heat and glare, it is refreshing to look at 
you after my long, tiresome day at the store. A 
dozen times to-day, while waiting on customers, the 
sweet home-picture has flashed before me, and made 
me long for the eventide. I wonder if my ‘ Birdie’ 
is half so glad when it comes as I am!” 

The young wife flashed up to him with her bonny 
brown eyes, a loving look and smile. which con- 
tradicted flatly the laughing words: “Auntie and I 
have been so busy talking over old times, we have 
scarcely thought of you at all.” While in truth the 
burden of her song had been praises of her king, and 
the pleasant home he made her. 

We rattled away pleasantly for half an hour, when 
“the shadow that is ever creeping and creeping, and 
peeping over the shoulder of the sunshine,” fell upon 
us. The Eve of this Paradise must needs show us 
the trail of the serpent, even as did our mother of 
old when the young earth was clad in robes fresh 
from the invisible looms of the Creator. 

“Did you bring me the goods to finish my dress, 
dear ?” said this Eve who had set her heart on a new 
set of fig-leaves to adorn her beauty. 

With a gesture of regret he threw up his hand. 
“T laid it out to bring down, but was called away on 
urgent business, which detained me till late; and 
sf dear, I must beg your pardon for my neg- 

ect,’ 

“Now, Mr. North, you knew I must finish my 
dress early in the morning, to be ready for the pic 
nic at Massy Rock. That is always the way, 

I never can have anything when I want it. You 
never think of my pleasure.” 
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She never called him Mr. North only when a cloud 
of anger concealed all her love and tenderness. The 
quick temper, the unreasonable impulse, touched 
off the impatient words before the “sober second 
thought” could call them back. She spoke words 
which the next moment she would have given her 
right hand could they have been unsaid. This had 
always been the one fault of our Julia. Too roud 
to recall them, she left the thorny words to rankle in 
the heart that she knew was all her own. 

He arose without a word, took up his hat, walked 
gloomily down to the gate, and took the long, dusty 
road back to town. 

“My dear child, how could you!” 

“© auntie, I am the same hasty-tempered creature 
yet. I never can learn self-control.” And the tears 
that had been slowly dimming the bright eyes fell 
like rain. “To think that [ should have driven him 
out from his home into the heat and dust, when he 
was so tired! He is always so, auntie; he never re- 
turns a word to my railing.” 

She threw herself into my arms and wept as if 
broken-hearted. I smoothed back the heavy hair | 
from the throbbing temples, while I told her a story | 
of a friend of my girlhood who, by her hasty temper, | 
estranged a kind husband from his home. He was | 
fond of beauty and light, of sunshine and peace; and | 
when he ceased to find these in his home, he sought 
them elsewhere; and, as is too often the case, the 
wine-cup became her rival, and she lived to feel all 
the degradation, the misery and despair of that most | 
pitiable object, a drunkard’s wife. She saw when | 
too late her mistake. Then she learned lessons of | 
patience, and sought help from the never-failing 
Source of all good, 

“Be warned in time, dearest Julia, and learn to | 
curb the unruly member.” 

For an hour we talked. I endeavored to impress | 
on her mind the necessity of prayer and faith to | 
enable us to overcome our ting sins. Then foot- | 





| 


‘ steps were heard coming up the walk, and I entered | 


the house, leaving her to meet him alone. A low | 
murmur of words floated in to me, and then the un- | 
mistakable sound of a sweeter token of forgiveness 
and reconciliation than words. 

Years have passed since that visit, and recently I 
made another, and my aged heart was comforted, for 
a milder light now beams from the brown orbs, and 
& peace pervades the household, born of a chastened 
spirit, and a sweet dignity marks the words of my 
pet, for “the heart of her husband doth safely trust 
in her.” Aunt Rewa. 





THE TORN DRESS, 


UNT MARTHA was busy looking over her 
—, for a bit of crimson plaid to match 
enny’s dress, 

“Here it is, Anna,” she said presently, drawin 
out a roll of various colors. “I knew I had it. j 
remember putting these away when we made the 
children’s winter clothes. Just hand me the dress, 
dear, and I’1l mend it in ten minutes.” 

“Thank you, auntie,” said Mrs. Lee, as she laid 
the dress in the old lady’s lap. “But really I do 
think Jenny must have been very careless to tear it 
so. She has only had it two months, and it was as 
good as new. Almost, I mean,” she added, as auntie 
smiled, and held ap the worn plaid with the new 

iece beside it. “Why, I had no idea it was so 
ed, It really looks shabby now. Well, she can 





wear it to school awhile longer, and then take the 





blue one for every day. I must make a new one for 
best directly.” ’ 

Aunt Martha’s needle moved swiftly in and out, 
as her deft fingers slid the piece underneath the rent, 
and darned it neatly down. 

“ What is it, auntie?” asked Mrs. Lee presently, 
noticing the thoughtful look on the old lady’s face, 
and the smile that wreathed about her mouth. “ You 
have a thought, I know. Give it to me, please.” 

For Aunt Martha was one of those quiet, earnest 
women who, while their helpful hands are busy, 
often have “thoughts” reaching beyond and above 
their work—thoughts pleasant to remember and use 
in after-time. 

“Just this, dear—Jenny’s dress had faded all 
alike; there was no grease-spot or ink-stain, no hole 
or rent, till this morning. It seemed fresh and 
bright till we compared it with the new. So, it 
seems to me, are our lives. If we are trying day by 
day to do right, and they pass quietly on, in comfort 
and peace, with no great temptation, and we commit 
no glaring fault—if there is no outbreak of temper, 
no falsehood, no swerving from upright dealing, we 
feel satisfied, and think ourselves very good Chris- 
tians, rather better, perhaps, than our neighbors. 
But once placed beside Christ’s life, how do ours 
bear the test? How do the garments our souls wear 
compare with the pattern shown us? f 

“ When we think of His Spirit of perfect purity and 
truth and love, strong to overcome evil and endure 
trial, and contrast with it our selfishness an! im- 
patience, surely we, one and all, feel our need of for- 
giveness and daily help. 

“TI do not mean to preach, dear; you asked what I 
was thinking about, and I have said to you just what 
I was mentally saying to myself.” : 

“Thank you, auntie,” answered Mrs. Lee; “I see 
the analogy, but I never thought of it before. You 
seem to find suggestions in everything you touch.” 

Aunt Martha smiled. “There are su tions, 
dear, in plenty, if we care to read them—guideboards 
all along life’s way. And nothing is too small to 
bring us a message of hope and help.” aoe 





COUNTRY AND CITY. 


F the discontented boys and girls in our farming 
communities who turn longingly towards the de- 
lights of city life, could see the misery there 

to-day among the unemployed,, they would come 
back with hearts overflowing with thankfulness for 
shelter and plenty even in humble homes. A week's 
experience in walking the streets of a great city, 
searching for employment, with the consciousness 
that board-bills are running on just the same, though 
no money is coming in, would send you back to the 
tasks you now feel so irksome, with a sense of joy and 
relief that you can now hardly realize. 

A few days ago a person in Chicago advertised for 

a lady to do copying. There were over two hundred 
and fifty applicants, and many went away with tears 
in their eyes because of their disappointment in get- 
ting the place. Follow those two hundred and forty- 
nine applicants to their homes and witness the desti- 
tution that caused them to clutch so eagerly at this 
mere straw on the troubled sea, in the hope of relief. 
Should not your heart overflow with thankfulness to 
the great Father, that the “lines have fallen to you 
in pleasanter places,” 

‘arm work may be laborious, and dull at times, 
but it cannot compare with the wearing toil of needle- 
women in our great cities who turn off their ready- 
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made clothing—whose cheapness so surprises us—at 
truly starvation —. All day and half the night 
they must toil that you may buy skirts with nine 
tu 
cheap garments have the very life-blood of the poor 
workers stitched into every seam! 

If you have a home in the country, bless God for 


it, and take up cheerfully and hopefully the daily | 


duties that fall to your share. Do not ever abandon 
it for an uncertainty. It is a good maxinr of an old- 
fashioned man, Never take your foot up until you 
know where you are going to set it down. It may 
answer for people in novels to “go out to seek their 
fortune,” with no definite plans before them, but it 
will not answer for every-day working-people, in this 
crowding, jostling world. Where one may succeed, 
hundreds go down into the dark whirlpool of ruin. 
T and no one was té be had nearer than Philadel- 
phia. A friend gave us a recipe which we find 
works well, though we had little faith in it at first. 


HOME REPAIRS. 


HE fire-brick of our cooking-stove “ gave out,” 


s and a ruffle for a dollar apiece. Ah, these | 


We mixed a cup of salt with two of coal-ashes, wet- 
ting it up with water. This was applied to the inside 
of the stove in the place of the fire-brick. It hard- 
ened in a few hours and answers as well as the brick. 
Cracks in stoves may be mended the same way, 
A large pail used for taking up ashes had become 
| too full of holes for use, but was so light and handy 
we did not like to give it up. So we pasted stout 
cloth over the bottom, outside and in, and then 
| covered the cloth with a thin cement of salt and 
ashes. It is a first-rate ash-pail still, and hot ashes 
do not burn out the cloth. Mending tin with cloth 
|may be a new fashion to some, but it works very 
well. I know a coal-scuttle that has done good ser- 
vice for five years since it was pronounced “ worn 
| out,” simply by having a piece of cloth patched on 
with thick flour paste. It needs renewing about twice 
a year. 
A lady told me that she mended a big dish-pan by 

covering the bottom with white paint, and then put- 
| ting on a piece of white cloth, which she also covered 
over with paint. She had used it five years then, 
and it is not more than eleven years ago, so I pre- 
|sume she is using it still, as she was not a woman 
' much given to change. MARTHA. 


| 


| 


Fuuenings wilh the Poels. 


RIZPAH. 
BY MRS. LUCY M. BLINN. 


HE long bright day of harvest toil is past, 
The fragrant sheaves are bound; the reapers 
gone > 
Slowly from out the west the mellow rays 
Of ripening sunshine die; hushed song and jest, 
And from the sacrifice by priestly hands 
Sweet, spicy incense, like a voiceless prayer 
Floats up on perfumed wings to mercy’s throne. 
Down cloudy pathway walks the coming night, 
Casting mysterious shadows in her way, 
Shadows that thrill each sense with vague alarms, 
More frightful for their very nothingness. 
Look, how the shrinking moon creeps up the skies, 
Holding with trembling hand her silver lamp, 
Hiding her face behind a filmy veil 
As if she might not look upon the sight 
Of the dread something that her rays disclose! 
See, see! on Gibeah’s hill what phantoms rise 
Swinging and swaying ever to and fro 
Against the dusky mantle of the startled night 
Like nameless terrors creeping through a dream ! 
Great God! These shapes are men! 
See, how they hang 
Within the shadows of the sheltering trees, 
Like haunting ghosts between fair earth and heaven! 
Men, with their stony eyeballs looking down, 
Soulless and lifeless, into other eyes — 
Eyes full of mother-love gone mad with woe! 
Sure, earth below, nor pitying Heaven above, 
Saw ever sight so strangely pitiful ! 
izpah, her poor, gray tresses all unbound, 
Each nerve and muscle held by mighty will, 
Stands, fearless in her agony of love, 
Guarding her srecléed a against the vultures ; 
Tossing her thin, bare arms with gestures wild 
To fright them as they wheel and circle low 
With flapping wings and shrill, discordant cries, 
to taste the horrid feast of death. 

Hark! How her frenzied voice disturbs the night ! 


And look! How grief and dread have marked her 
ace, 
Making it awful in its wild despair! 


“Back, back; ye shall not touch one shining hair, 
Or fan the poor dead cheeks with poisonous wings ; 
What can ve have to do with aught so fair? 
Go; find your prey amid unholier things! 
Back ; let your dreadful taste be elsewhere fed ; 
A mother watches o’er this precious dead! 


| “Mine own, mine only! Why, alas, do I, 
I, in whose sluggish veins the life moves slow, 
| Still cumber earth’s fair ways while ye must die, 
In all the strength of manhood’s lusty glow? 
| Why could not I, for broken vows atone, 
And give this life for thine, mine own; mine own! 





“Fleavens! how their nerveless bodies in the breeze 
Float ever to and fro, and to and fro, 

Swaying in dreadful silence through the trees, 
Like pendulums, to count my hours of woe! 

| Hours crowding up from horror’s dark abyss! 

| Oh, patient God! was ever sight like this? 


| 
| 


“My sons! my sons! are those the love-lit eyes 
Whose merry glances warmed my heart like wine ? 
Are those the cheeks once bright with life’s rich 
dyes? 
Those the red lips whose sweetness clung to mine? 
Is it a dream, shall I awake ere while, ° 
Wake to their living glance, and touch, and smile? 


“They were my babies once! they used to lie 
With soft lips murmuring at my love-warm breast ; 
Cooing sweet answers to the lullaby 
I sang to put them to their nightly rest ; 
Listen! upon the night winds clear and low 
Come echoes from that song of long ago! 


“Twas this I sung; a foolish little strain ; 
Yet babes and mothers love such music well ; 
E’en now its cadence soothes my restless brain ; 
The angels may be singing ; who can tell? 
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My children loved it so in twilight gray ; 
'Tis twilight now; alas! and where are they? 


“ Listen 
‘Sleep, sleep, the south wind blows, 
Rocking the bee in the thornless rose, 
The baby-birds have gone to bed, 
The drowsy blue-bell hangs its head ; 
Blue-bell and baby, bee and rose 
Sleep: the south wind gently blows; 
The tide ebbs, and the tide flows, 
Night comes, but night goes; 

Sleep, sleep! Som 


Thus night and day her sad, wild watch went on, 
And none could win her from her loving task. 
At length the harvest sheaves were gathered home, 
And once again the dry skies rained soft tears, 
As if in sorrow for her tearless woe, 
And pitying Heaven made man more pitiful. 
King David’s heart grew tender at the sight, 
And filled with wonder at her mighty love; 
He took her precious dead with reverent hands, 
Enfolded them in costly cerements, 
Wet with sweet baptism of her grateful tears, 
More fragrant than all balms and spices fine, 
And gave them sepulchre with kindred dust. 
Then Rizpah’s work was finished ; she arose— 
Folded her sack-cloth tent and went her way, 
Down through the valley to her childless home. 
Poor waiting Rizpah! After many days 
Death came to her. 

[How slowly does he come, 
When hearts are breaking, and are glad to break! 


Grudging the tardy comfort of a grave!) 


"Twas twilight in the harvest time again ; 
She seemed to slumber,—when she clasped her arms 
As if she held a baby on her breast, and sang 
This little fragment of her cradle song, 

“Sleep,—the south winds softly blows, 

The tide ebbs and the tide flows; 

Night comes, but night goes ; 

Sleep, sleep !”’ 
Then Rizpah slept. 


WOOD VIOLETS. 
BY ADELAIDE 8TOUT. 
()* day the tiny purple violet 


Grew weary of its vest 








Of one soft color, and when the wood Elves 


Came on their daily quest 

For perfume, mid the mosses where it hid, 
They heard it murmuring low 

Of other flowers with their rainbow tints 
And beauty all aglow. 


The Queen of Fairies heard the violet, 
And, answering its prayer, 

She gave the rich and parti-colored vest 
That makes the “ Pansy” fair. 

She took her purple darlings from the loam, 
Made moist and dark and sweet, 

And planted in the garden’s cultured ground 
The white, soft, quivering feet. 


And lo, the Pansy hath its we Robe, 
And hath its heart of 
But is it sweet as “ The Wisi Violet” 
When all its wealth is told? 
Evening Post. 











WOMEN AND WINE, 
p™: went the gay cork flying, 


Sparkled the gay champagne, 
By the light of day that was dying, 
He filled up the goblets again. 
Let the last, best toast be woman, 
ai Woman, dear woman,” said he, 
“Empty your glass, my darling, 
When you drink to your sex with me.” 


But she caught at his strong fingers 
And held them tight as in fear, 
And through the gathering twilight 
Her fond voice fell on his ear: 
“Nay, ere you drink, I implore you, 

By all that you hold divine, 
Pledge a woman in tear-drops, 
Rather by far than in wine.” 


By the woes of the drunkard’s mother, 
By the children that beg for bread, 
By the face of her whose beloved one 
Looks on the wine when ’tis red. 
By the kisses changed to curses, 
By the tears more bitter than brine, 
By many a fond heart broken, 
Pledge no woman in wine. 


What has wine brought to woman? 
Nothing but tears and pain ; 

It has torn from her heart her lover, 
And proven her prayers in vain ; 
And her household goods all scattered, 

Lie tangled up in the vine. 
Oh, I prithee, mA ige no woman 
In the curse of s0 many—wine. 


OUR LITTLE SON. 
re within our quiet home 
h 


We have a little son; 
Not many years have passed away 
Since his young life begun. 
Not many years! Brief, happy time! 
So fleet have moved the hours— 
So light our steps—we’ve only seemed 
To tread among the flowers. 


I do not know that other eyes 
Would linger o’er his face ; 

Or find on brow, or cheek, or lip 
A single winning grace; 

And yet, it would be strange, I own, 
If other eyes could see 

No beauty in his countenance, 
So beautiful to me. 


Oh! could we keep our darling one 
As innocent as now; 
As free from lines of care and pain 
His smoothly polished brow,— 
As free from evil every throb 
His joyous pulses fling; 
And free each thought that upward soars 
On mind’s expanding wing! 


O Thou, who lovest every one— 
Whose face his angels see— 

This loved one Thou hast given to us, 
Hold, hold him near to Thee! 

If ever, in his future years, 
His feet aside should stray, 

Oh! lead him gently back again, 

And keep him in Thy way. 
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Heally Department, 


| Let the sick have the benefit of the sunshine and 
the free air. The old idea of darkening the sick- 
BY MARY W. EARLY. room and shutting out the blessed sunshine, is passing 


Ti office of sick-nurse is fraught with incalcula-| away. The science of modern physics has come to 








NURSING THE SICK. 





ble importance, for the sick-nurse is not only an | recognize sunshine as the most powerful of all remedial 
invaluable coadjutor to the physician, but she | agencies, and cases are common where feeble persons 
has it even more in her power than he to add to the | have been restored to health by using sunbaths, or 
hourly comfort of the patient. Women have a natural otherwise freely enjoying the sunshine’ Do not ex- 
aptitude for nursing the sick, Their patience, their clude the sunlight, therefore, except when the patient 
quick intuitions, and above all their loving and sym- wishes to sleep. If his eyes are weak, admit the sun- 
izing hearts, fit them peculiarly for the office. It | light from a quarter where its glare will ane fall on 
? | 7  s . . 
. 4 HR! A them. Give free admission also to the fresh air. This 

is.no mere figure of speech when the poet says, in an mgr gp en erg: het ; 
is important at all times, but doubly so when the 


asap to ce Re - alta tides health is impaired. If we need constant currents of 
“'When pein and sickness wring the brow, fresh air when we are in a healthy-condition judge 
A ministering angel thou: how much more we need them when the body is 
The nurse who is best fitted to minister successfully | throwing off poisonous vapors and exhalations, as in 
in a sick-room, should be gifted with steady nerves, | the case of fevers and other diseases. So, above all 
quickness of sight and apprehension, presence of | things, provide for a free circulation of air in the sick- 
mind, self-control, patience, foresight and prompti- | room, even in winter, when by keeping up a good fire 
tude. She must be light of step, and her voice must | the patient need run no risk of becoming chilled by 
be soothing and cheerful. There is no telling the the proper ventilation of the room, especially when 
injurious effect that may be produced on the patient | this is accomplished by letting down the windows 
by a discordant or mournful tone of voice ; and, un- | from the top, or by means of a transum, Some per- 
fortunately, most persons sink into a plaintive, minor | sons endeavor to overcome the feverish scent in a 
key in addressing a sick person. The nurse should | sick-room by introducing perfumery, but it is far 
carefully avoid this tone in asking a sick person how | better to let it escape by means of free ventilation, 
he is. Indeed, it is a bad plan to ask this question | It is not desirable to have a sick-room heated by a 
often in any tone of voice. Questions of every kind | flue or register, Af practicable, it is well to have an 
are to be avoided as far as possible, when a person is | open fire-place with a wood-fire, as this makes a plea- 
very sick. To reply even to a very simply inquiry | sant heat and a cheerful sight for the patient. If this 
involves some exertion, some expenditure of nervous | is not attainable, however, it is well to have an open 
force, not appreciable in a well person, but distinctly | grate for a coal fire. ; 
so in an ill one, who needs to husband every particle | _ Exquisite nicety should be observed in the bed 
of nervous force for the recovery of his strength. | linen as well as in every other appointment of the 
Therefore, it is desirable to avoid pieteahe an ill| sick-room. As often as the nature and degree of the 
n. Watch his symptoms, and detect his needs | illness will admit of it, both the bed and y-linen 
pony as far as possible. Feel his pulse; ex-| should be changed. Quilts and comforts should be 
amine his feet for yourself to see if they are warm, | discarded, as they retain the exhalations from the 
rather than worry him with inquiries. Above all | body, and soft, fleecy blankets should be used in their 
things, do not whisper in his presence, as this excites | stead. A plain white counterpane is best, and it is 
nervousness and vague apprehension on his part. | well to have curtains of simple white, or of some solid 
When well enough to listen to conversation at all, it | color; at any rate, let them be of a very simple pat- 
will have a beneficial effect on him to hear a little | tern. Sometimes, when a patient is feverish and 
cheerful, pleasant conversation, but none of a de- inclined to delirium, his mind is racked by the intri- 
pressing, argumentative or otherwise unpleasant sort | cate pattern of the counterpane or the complicated 
should ever be carried on in his hearing. _ figures on the curtains, carpet or papering ; so it is 
As we said above, foresight and promptitude are | desirable to guard him against these annoyances as 
qualities highly essential in the sick-room. It is very | far as possible. . 
important to think beforehand of everything the| Fastidious nicety should be observed in preparing 
lent may need, and to make arrangements for | food for the patient. When too sick to take much 
Ravi it ready in good time. The patient should | food, care should be taken to condense as much 
never be subjected to delay. Whatever he may need, nourishment as possible into a small space for him. 
be it ice, food, medicine, a bath, or any other require-| An excellent way to do this is to prepare a chicken 
ment, it should be prepared fo#him in ample time, | as if for frying, carefully oe and picking it and 
without waiting till it is called for, and then proceed- | cutting its limbs apart. Sprinkle these with a little 






ing to get or prepare it ina flurried manner. It is 
aapned liy ieeenannt for the sick-nurse to think over 
and collect together before nightfall every article that 
can possibly be needed during the night, as it is fre- 

ently troublesome, and indeed impracticable, to get 
these ions in the dead of night. © Let the nurse take 
care, therefore, that ice, mustard, ae kindling- 
wood, or any other articles rendered needful by the 
nature of the disease, are at hand before night sets in. 
It is very trying to the patient, and troublesome to 
the nurse, to have to e about in the night to get 
some remedy required. 








salt, and put them into a glass jar or wide-mouthed 
bottle, which stop closely, and put into a pot of cold 
water. Set this pot on the fire, and let it simmer 
slowly till it comes to a boil. By this means, all the 
juices and nutritive properties of the chicken will be 
extracted, in a form far more condensed and nourish- 
ing than chicken broth or soup, <A teaspoonful of the 
liquid obtained by this process contains more nutri- 
ment than a teacupful of soup or broth. It is im 

sible to lay down any fixed rules for dieting the sick, 
as there are such diversities in the types of illness and 
in the constitutions of different persons. In general, 
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preparations of cag ge mew ent sree are a EYESIGHT. 
sidered very suitable for the sick, a ed eustard, ss eal 
blanc mange, rice, ete. Grapes, when just ripe and} /}/ ae i blindness was the result of overwork 
not bruised, are not only allowed but recommended I One ofthe t hisnel’ Ausevicen atvidil 
by some physicians for patients convalescing from |). ¢ finetray ong —_ ‘ed to fovewo thi 
fever. Other sorts of fruit, in the same condition, are ; “2¥'"8> for some time, been compelled to forego the 
found beneficial in many cases of sickness or conval- pleasure of reading, has Spent thousands of dollars 3 
cenince, wits woderately eaten: ‘bat the patient value, and lost years of time, in consequence of getting 
’ a * > we a Oe eee ies > aw <« 1 * oy 6 one 

should not indulge in them without first consulting up several hours before day, and studying by artificial 
a trvelclen light. His eyes never got well. 

ib : prs = ee Multitudes of men or women have made their eyes 

is - ai. - - < oak ife , y > 22 7 \vegle read- 
friends and relations to flock to the house, but the — ade oo by the id free “én hy the sper 2s 2 
patient must not be allowed to see them, as it is both the » thi gong) well, va» 3 = ‘the full Ny ps. 
exciting and fatiguing to an ill person to see com- peer where: sy eae eave ee ee ae 
pany. When the patient is nearing the crisis, the re id all idle had és Tétwenk Varh? cad ae 
Ps "ue 8 “pel + d all s on cha atwee g - 
injudicious admission of visitors would help to turn ‘il . ea ve eae 
. , . DD. 

the balance fatally. When life and death come to a N : ‘ 

: ; - Never begin to read, or write, or sew, for several 
hand-and-hand struggle, no nervous force must be} _ ; aft ing f, Liki inion bricht lich 
diverted from the effort of the system to rally and re- a Wece ° ad by twili ny ae onli a ~ = oe ight. 

a . > ° “. oi ve 2 y twilig y : > 
adjust itself, and the introduction of visitors would alae siaes ae oe eet 
surely cause some expenditure of nervous force on the =, eg . : , ‘ 
part of the ill person, unless he had sunk into a state Never read or sew directly in front of the light, or 
of unconsciousness. When he begins to convalesce, re ae -e the light fall £ iin bliquel 
the case is different. The occasional introduction of} _ . poy ow i nO EAgAt Call trom above, Ouaqueny 
one or two genial persons will be of great service to | CYST Me *@* Shouldcr. . : F 

. Wi ot P Aone Never sleep so that, on the first waking, the eyes 
him. They will change the current of his thoughts hall the licht of @ window . 
and cheer him. So powerful is the effect of the mind | ° 'D. —. wy an i t vi 7 vias Hs 
on the body, that anything that cheers the patient is) 7? "° off Pg fe sat cf GPS 90 AOR, LAE 2 OR: 
apt to give an impetus to his convalescence. Suggest | Too ug J "5 at eating ys 8 omer 
pleasant, hopeful thoughts to him, bring him fragrant, | C0 BUH AEE Ces * Emre ABS Pens OS Se 
dew-sparkling flowers; let all his surroundings be | 48¢3 the sight. The moment you are sensible of an 
bright and cheerful, and you will greatly facilitate the | —— en that moment cease, and take a 
yrocess of his convalescence. ee pe ee ° 
I , : | As the sky is blue and the earth green, it would 
Se ert to seem that the ceiling should be a bluish tinge, and the 

Every lust that we entertain, deals with us as/| carpet green, and the walls of some mellow tint. 
Delila did with Sampson; not only robs us of our| The moment you are prompted to rub the eyes, that 
strength, but leaves us fast bound. moment cease using them. 





Ponsekeepers’ Department. 


THE QUESTION OF EXPENSE, | is so called ; the cheapest goods are not so in the end, 
WRITER in the Portland Transeript, writing | and a niggardly supply of flannels, fuel and fresh 
A on this question, so interesting to housekeepers meat, fruit, ete., is not prudence in the end. All 
of limited means, says: | remember the saying, old but true, “ Better pay the 
How anxiously the New Year’s bills are expected, | butcher than the doctor.” A good, generous, nutri- 
and how often they bring a cloud to the. brow of the | tious diet, is necessary to the happiness and well-being 
care-laden wife and hard-working husband and father. | of the family, and our housekeepers would do well to 
Most people know what their income is, or nearly, | seek to supply food for the little ones that their bodies 
and desire to live within it; if they knew exactly | require, I have but little faith in these mock dishes, 
what their expenses would be, it would, at times, be a | puddings and pies, so called. 
great satisfaction. | If we are to eat the dry bread soaked in milk and 
There are many ladies whose husbands are obliged | baked with a few eggs, called cuttage pudding or poor 
to be away from home on account of their business, | man’s pudding, why not save time, fuel and trouble, 
who do all the shopping, groceries as well as dry | and take your bow] of bread and milk in the primitive 
goods. We will suppose that all the women.are sen- | way, and have your eggs for breakfast? 1 would give 
sible and all the men reasonable; then let the hus- | the children a plenty of meat, milk, fruit and vege- 
band and father allow his wife a certain sum, a speci- | tables. If they crave sugar I should let them have it, 
fied amount for the table, for dress and the necessary | too, but not much candy. 
household expenses, and one trouble will be pm | Food for the mind, too; books, pictures, magazines 
Many women feel a great reluctance to ask for money, land toys. Let my means be ever so small, 1 would 
and if they know just how much they can have, will | try to bring them up in an atmosphere of refinement. 
spend it to the best advantage. There isa pleasure; A good dinner will taste as well to your family 
in allowing one’s self a littke luxury when you know | served on a cotton table-cloth, white and starched, and 
just where and how you can save to atone for it. your little ones can use their silver forks with as good 
Women are supposed to know what they and their | grace if their napkins are made of cast-off damask 
children need for clothing, and with judgment and a | table-cloths. 
litle calculation, can purchase at better advantage in| Etiquette should be learned at home, and practiced 
] quantities than to buy first this and then that,|every day. There are many ways to save in things 
as they happen to want it, All is not economy that | that will not hurt any one. I would even practice a 
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few shams, such as making the underskirt of my cash- | Sprinkle powdered sugar over, and bake half an hour 
mere of black cambric, with a bottom of the dress | in a cool oven. 


material, that I might take Harper’s or the Transcript, To tne his i S ees 
although Iam not particularly friendly to shams, I > FRE, uTTER.—T me 0 Oy 
. but a very useful one. Put a lump of butter into a 


with the exception of pillow shams. : : : 
frying-pan, according to the amount of gravy desired. 










Economy is time, patience, strength, as well as 
money, friends. I submit the money question to the 
sterner sex, believing it to be a woman’s right to know 
just how much she may spend, and then to do so, as 
she thinks best, without question or fault-finding. 
Unless she is one of those pretty simpletons who can- 


When it is melted, dredge browned flour over it, and 
stir to a smooth batter until it begins to boil. Use it 
to color gravies, and, in fact, it can be made into a 
sauce, or almost anything. 





CrenEry LEAVES.—Most housekeepers throw away 





not resist a “love of a bonnet” or a package of cream | the leaves and green tops of celery. There is a better 
candy, then let the husband hold fast on the purse | way than this. Dry them thoroughly in the oven, 
strings. The more a woman studies true comfort and | then pulverize to a fine powder, and they make a very 
economy, the happier she will be, and it would be as | delicious seasoning for soup, the aroma and strength 
well for men to remember that they, also, ought to! of the celery being remarkably preserved. After 
practice what they preach. As for the women, let | being pulverized, the powder should be kept in a jar 
them remember that it is not always the best econom | or closed bottle to preserve the strength. 

to wear themselves out in well doing when their chil. 


dren need them for something besides seamstress and | Wurre GrxGErsREAp.—Rub half a pound of but- 
cook. ter into one pound of flour, add half a pound of ioaf 


Se SR | sugar, which should be finely powdered and sifted, and 
| the rind of one lemon very finely minced, one ounce 

RECIPES, |of ground ginger, and a nutmeg grated. Mix these 

Porato Croquers.—Boil and mash potatoes when | well together; make one gill of milk just warm, stir 
hot, and add a piece of butter the size of an egg, a | in half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda, and work 
teaspoonful of white powdered sugar, salt and two | the whole into a nice smooth paste, roll it out into 
well-beaten eggs; mix well together, and then make | cakes, and bake in a moderate oven from fifteen to 


it into small cone or pear-sha ieces; let them 

stand till quite cold; then dip them into raw egg and 

bread-crumbs—plenty of the latter—and fry in boil- 
ing lard. 

Rick Merincues.—Put into a stewpan half a 

d of rice and a quart of water; leave it on the 

re till it boils; drain off the water, and add one pint 

of milk, four ounces of white sugar and the thin rind 

ofalemon. When the rice is thoroughly cooked, re- 

move the lemon rind and work into the rice the yelks 


| twenty minutes, 
Pastry Sanpwicnes.—Roll some puff paste out 


| thin, put half of it on a baking-sheet or tin, and spread 


equally over it apricot, greengage, or any preserve 


that may be preferred. Lay over this preserve an- 


other thin paste, press the edges together all round, 
and mark the paste in lines with a knife on the sur- 
face to show where to cut it when baked. Bake from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, and a short time 
before being done, take the pastry out of the oven, 


of three eggs ; then put it in a heap on a dish, place a | brush it over with the white of an egg, sift over some 


layer of preserve or stewed fruit on the top, and cover = sugar, and put it back in the oven to color. 


the whole thoroughly with the whites of the eggs 


beaten up into a stiff froth with some white sugar. | 


Vhen cold, cut it into strips ; pile these on a dish and 
serve. 





Gemperance 


A SUNDAY MORNING BREAKFAST, 


Deparlment, 


we find gathered some forty or fifty of the earncst men 
and women of our city, who have been for months 


later than the usual breakfast-time—we sleep | temperance work. The vast room is filled with peo- 


Ni in your own pleasant home, reader, an hour | past co-operating with Francis Murphy in his great 


more heavily on Sunday mornings, you know—-| 
with wife and children at the board, and the steak | 
juicy, and the coffee fragrant, and the muffins tender 
and light. No, it is not this breakfast that we mean, 
but one so out of the common pend of things that its 
im ion on participants and s rs can never 
be forgo n. rms 
. Come with us far as it is possible for you to come in 
the spirit, to this breakfast, and see with our eyes, and 
hear with our ears, some of the things that were done 
and said; and felt as well, away down in the deep 
places of the soul—down in the shut and locked 
ehambers of emotion that are opened only on rare 
occasions and at long intervals. 

It is the first Sunday in June. A little after eight 
o'clock in the morning we enter the large, low build- 
ing on Broad Street, capable of seating from two to 
three thousand people, known as the annex to the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and make our way to the 
platform at the western end of the building. Here 





ple. But of these our interest lies with the six or 
seven hundred who are seated nearest the platform. 
Who are they? Just such men and women as Solo- 
mon refe to when he wrote: “ Who hath woes? 
who hath sorrow? who hath contentions? who hath 
babblings? who hath wounds without cause?. who 
hath redness of the eyes?” From the station-houses, 
where they have slept all night; from miserable 
cellars and garrets; from dens of infamy; and some 
from poor, comfortless places, to which, in their first 
efforts at reformation, they are trying to give the 
semblance of a home; they have come to partake of 
one of the Sunday morning breakfasts which have 
been freely offered by Mr. Mi urphy and the Christian 
gentlemen and ladies who are acting with him in the 
present reform movement. Hot coffee and sand- 
wiches are served, as much as the hungry men and 
women can eat and drink. 

Look at their faces—marred and scarred, and writ- 
ten all over with sorrow, suffering and crime. Of all 
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these six or seven hundred there are few who have 
not been in prison for vagrancy, drunkenness or crime. 
Many of them are as familiar with the station-house, 


the dock, the prison-van and the convict’s cell, as you, | 


reader, with your pleasant rooms at home and the 


aisles of the church in which you pve: on Sunday, | 
listen to the | 
offer your prayers and thanks- | 


and the cushioned pew where you sit anc 
Word of God et 
givings. 

What hope for them? you ask. A fact is worth a 
great deal sometimes. Let us give you one. Do you 
see that man moving along through the rows of seats, 
filling the empty cups with coffee from the pitcher he 
holds in his hand? 

“Let me tell you his story,” said Mrs. Wittenmyer, 
President of the Women’s National Christian Tem- 

rance Union, as she drew our attention to this man, 
in whose clear, calm, earnest face you saw but few 
traces of a dissolute life. “He is one of our redeemed 
men,” she said, “and is now, by God’s help and grace, 
leading a Christian life. It is not many weeks since 
he came to one of our three o'clock meetings on Six- 
teenth Street and signed the pledge, but was so drunk 
when he did it that we had little hope of his reform. 
But we prayed with him and for him. At our next 
meeting he came clothed and in his right mind. 
had looked to the Lord Jesus Christ for strength to 
keep his pledge, and the strength was given. For 
over seventeen years he had been an abandoned 
drunkard, and had gone down to the lowest depths of 
degradation. How far he had become debased by 
liquor a single incident in his history will show. 
Word came to him that his poor old mother was sick 
unto death, and he went to see her; but was so drunk 
when he reached her home, that his own son who met 
him at the door, said to him, sorrowfully, ‘ You are 
in no condition to see grandma to-night. Get sober 
and come in the morning.’ And his son took him to 
a lodging-house and paid for his bed. But the man’s 


thirst was so intense that he assaulted the lodging- | 


house keeper and compelled him to pay him back the 
price of his night’s lodging, and with this money he 
hurried off to a saloon and drank until he was so 
much intoxicated that when he went again to see his 
dying mother, she was too far gone to recognize 
him.” 

We looked at the man with such a history, marvel- 
ing at the change a few short weeks had wrought. 

“Four hundred of the men and women,” said Mrs. 
Wittenmyer, “who have signed the pledge at our 
afternoon meetings, are keeping it, by God’s grace.” 

For nearly an hour the breakfast continues until 
all are filled, music and singing accompanying the 
meal. And now, hunger appeased, are these poor 
creatures restless to get away? Not a sign of restless- 


ness. Ah, was there not with each of them a deeper 


hunger than that which has been satisfied! You 
would have thought so if you had seen the look of 
waiting and expectation for what was to come, which 
sat on almost every serious face. They knew, as well 


as those who have invited them to this breakfast, that | 


it was only the introduction to an offering of bread 
designed to feed their hungry and sin-sick souls. 
worshipping congregation in all the city that day 
could have been more orderly or attentive than this; 


few, we believe, were half so attentive; few profiting | 


half so much. 
The services consist of brief addresses and singing. 
Among the speakers are Rev. Chas. Cooper, of the 


Church of the Apostles; Rev. Mr. McVicker, of Holy | 
Trinity; Mr. Francis Murphy, Mrs. Eli Johnson, of | 


Brooklyn, and Rev. Dr. Westwood. These addresses 
are not mere homilies, but earnest appeals to what is 


VoL. XLV.—82, 


| were wrapped in paper and placed in his pocket. 


He | 


No} 
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| open to influence in the strange audience, which listens 
at times breathlessly, and at times with manifestations 
of strong feeling. There are wet eyes and tearful 
faces and sobbings. 

After referring to the breakfast of rolls and coffee 
which has just been eaten, one of the speakers, Rev. 
Mr. McVicker, tells the story of a poor, hungry Lon- 
don boy with an eloquence and pathos that leave but 
few with dry eyes in the whole assembly of over two 
'thousand people. Its effect on the men to whom it is 

particularly addressed is very marked. This is the 
story: 
A hungry boy stood looking in at the window of a 
baker's shop. He had no home, no friends; a poor 
| waif of humanity, picking up as best he could the 
scanty food that kept him above starvation. He had 
earned nothing all that day, and now, cold and weak 
from long fasting, he stood looking in at the baker’s 
shop longing for a piece of bread. As he stood thus 
looking and longing a man passed him going into the 
baker’s shop. He saw this man buy two buns, which 
As 
the man turned to come out and the boy looked at 
him he recognized the face of his ragged-school 
|teacher. What a quick throb his poor little heart 
gave! But the man passed without noticing him as 
he stood at the window and walked away, the eyes of 
the hungry lad fixed on the pocket where the buns 
had been placed. It was the ragged-school night. He 
had not meant to go, he had felt so hungry and miser- 
able, so lost and lonely in that great city of London 
where none seemed to care for him. 

But the buns in the pocket, which would be out of 
sight in a moment, drew him after his teacher, and in 
a little while he was at the door of the ragged-school. 
He took his seat among the children, and saw the 
| teacher remove his coat and hang it against the wall. 

What could he see but the pocket which held the 
buns? He was too hungry and faint to think of any- 
thing else. The school was opened, and in due time 
his turn came to recite a lesson. But he could not 
think ; could not remember, poor lad—weak and sick 
for lack of food. The teacher’s eyes were grave with 
disappointment as he looked at his scholar, and there 
was no commendation in his voice. The lad felt as if 
his heart would break, and he laid his face down upon 
| the desk at which he was sitting to hide his tears. 

The teacher left him; turned away from him, so 

ithe lad felt, as if he were offended. Oh, it was the 
saddest and loneliest hour of his whole sad life! At 
last the time came for closing the school, and the 
teacher read from the blessed Word of God how the 
Lord fed the multitude, breaking the bread and giving 
it to His disciples until the four thousand were filled. 
Just before him sat the poor boy leaning over upon 
his desk with his face hidden, not thinking about 
| where he was, for he had forgotten the children who 
| were around him; he saw only the Saviour afar off in 
|a desert place feeding the hungry multitude, and out 
|from his lips came the sorrowful cry: “Oh! I wish 
He was here!” 

What a sudden silence fell upon the room. The 
teacher shut the book, and, coming forward, laid his 
hand upon the lad’s shoulder, and said, softly : “ Why 
do you wish He were here, my boy ?” 

A pale, pinched face and large, hungry eyes were 
turned up half in fear and half in doubt ; but the 
answer came: “That He might give me something to 
eat !” 

And the pale face dropped upon the desk again, 
and the little wasted form shook with sobbings. Out 
|from the pocket of the coat that hung on the wall 
| came the two buns quickly, and out of the pocket of 
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one Jad a turnip and from the pocket of another a | him this evening, over four thousand invitations hay. 
jack knife. And the buns were broken and the turnip | ing been sent out. But he cannot keep away; he 
sliced, and a feast was set for the boy, and the teacher | knows that he is wanted, and here he is, with his 
lifted the bowed head tenderly and said in a hushed | cheery face and pleasant ways, and frank and cordial 
and reverent voice: “The Saviour has come, my poor | speech, and personal magnetism that few can resist. 
boy ; and here is something to eat!” He has been down on the desolate shores upon 
As the reverend teacher tells this pathetic story, | which these wrecks of humanity have drifted—in 
and then in its application seeks to lift the minds of | Alaska and St. Mary and Spafford Streets; has gone 
those he is addressing into an idea of spiritual hunger | into the miserable dens of vice and crime where many 
and destitution, and of the Saviour who pities them as | of them dwell, and has seen the squallor, and filth, 
He pitied the multitude who thronged after lim in | and wretchedness in which they live. There he held 
the mountains of Galilee, and who now waits to give | out his hands to them and invited them to this break- 
them the bread and the water of life, you see tears | fast; and they have come, and he must talk to them. 
stealing down the hard faces of the men, while nearly { And he does speak, so tenderly, and hopefully, and 
all the wretched women sitting before you are weep- | compassionately, appealing to the best that is left in 
ing and sobbing. them, little though the residue be; and how eagerly 
The impression made with every one is deep. As/| they listen, hanging on his words as if they were 
the speaker sits duwn, there is a prelude on the organ, | chords let down from above. 
and then the sweet voice of a woman floats out upon But his voice fails, and he asks that “ Father, Come 
the still air, and she sings, “There’s a light in the} Home,” be sung. Another hush and waiting, then 
window for thee.” the singer takes up the words of this pathetic song, 
The fountain of tears has been opened, and will not | and as the music steals out over the assembly, and 
close again. As the words of the song come to the | stanza after stanza is sung, you can see the tears fall- 
ears of the bending listeners in the sweet, impressive | ing again, and the women weeping as before. 
tones of the singer, you see gleams of light come| And now the pledge is offered—a pledge not to be 
taken in human sell-confidence, but with prayer to 


into many faces, aud hard lines soften in others, and 
tears fali drop by drop over cheeks to which such | God for grace and strength to keep it. And many 


signs of weakness have long been strangers. How | come forward and sign, taking Mr. Murphy by the 
these rows of forlorn, wretched-looking women in the | land and clinging to it as to a rope thrown out to 
two or three front seats, not one of whom, maybe, has | them in their struggle for life or death in the wild 
heard a hymn, or a sermon, or a prayer, or a lesson | waters of passion, and sin, and shame that are sweep- 
from the sible in many years, are weeping! What | ing them toward the gulf of eternal ruin. Look at 
are the memories now stirring ueir hearts? What} that woman’s thin, wasted face. What devastation 
Jong-locked chambers, in which God was keeping the | has been wrought in it by hunger, and pain, and sin! 
poor remnanis of Letter states—states of innocence, | You feel a heavy heartache as you gaze upon her, and 
and purity, and reverence for God, and mercy, and | the ache goes deeper as your eyes tall upon the three 
compassion, aud pity, and love—waiting for a time | little children whom she has brought with her that 
like this, in which lie could touch and revive them, | they may be fed on this blessed Sunday morning, 
and through them draw His wandering ones from | though where the dinner is to come from she does not 
their evil ways, and litt them back to Himself, have | know. Her eyes are on Mr. Murpliy, and they are 
been opened to-day’? Surely some good has been | full of gratitude and thankfulness. Does he see the 
done. Surely will this day be a memorable and a | grateful eyes? Oh, yes; and how gently and tenderly 
blessed epoch in sume of their lives—poor outcasts, | he speaks to the woman, commending her to God, 
scurned, rejected, aLandoned and niseravle! We go from this breakfast to church, arriving late, 

After the singing, Mr. George I. Stuart introduces | for it is half-past ten o’clock before the strange but 
a lady, Mis. kin Julinson of brooklyn, who, in a few | impressive'services are over, and in a better state of 
fiting and impressive sentences, reaches Gown and | mind for hearing the Word and doctrine and laying 
lays her soft hand on the hearts that are still throb- | them to heart than in many weeks before. There 
bing under the new emotions which have been | were more fed on that mcrning than ate of the bread 
awakened in them. She reads to them passages from | und drank of the coffee that were so freely dispensed 
the Bible, and shows them how Goa’s love is untuil- | to the hungry poor. 
ing, and how . is ever going down os the lowest and scnanctittealies 
the vilest, seeking to save tuat which is lost. 

And now there is a mouvement near the door, a PROHIBITION, 
rising and a turning in the audience, and the voice ot T the forty-fifth annual meeting of the Congres- 

sional Temperance Society, heid in Washington, 


a man, who looks as if he had spent the last night 
in the station-house, cries out joytully, “lvs Mr, lion, Thomas W. Terry ot Michigan presiding, 


Murphy!” =“ And so it is; God biess him!” responds | Kev. W. Patton, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., gave 
a woman with a baby in her arms; “1 thought he’d | the anniversary address. Tle fullowing is a con- 
come.” And |ranas Murphy, who has so won the | densation of his remarks on the subject of Prohibi- 
hearts of the people, and Jed them by thousands and | tion: 

tens of thousanas to abandon their evil and drunken Prohibition. A terrible word! Armed with more 
ways, comes with a quick movement down the centre | horrors than a “sheritt’s or a marshal’s warrant, it 
aisie. | invades private rights; it assumes to dictate to fami- 

With what earnest, hopeful and almost loving eyes | lies concerning their domestic arrangements. Yet 
these poor crealures tun to look at him. And he | this word is very precious to all sober-minded people, 
recognizes this one and that; speaks here an encour- | except in ws reiution to alcohol, for it protects their 
aging word ; says there, “ Glad to see you, my iriend,” | property, reputation and everything else they hold 
and to another, “God bless and keep you.” | valuable,” 

Jt is late; the services are nearly over; he is worn| What if the “ nots”—the prohibitory elements— 
out, and his flicnds have tried to keep him away this were removed from the Ten Commandments? Even 
morning that he may gather up his strength to speak | thieves and adulterers want the “ prohibition ” to bind 
to ibe Liquor dealers, who have been invited to meet | every other man but themselves. 
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It is said “ prohibition does not prohibit.” 
a sense, is no less true of laws against murder ani 
other crimes, themselves the fruit largely of this traffic 
and influence. But do we therefore try to regulate 
them by license for revenue? “ This objection would | 
abrogate the divine law, as all its prohibitions are 
daily violated by multitudes.’ 


Some principles were then mentioned equally 


applicable to alcoholic drinks as to other matters of 


— ition ; 
The people have the right to protect themselves 


ann all evils. 


2. The legislature has no right by law to protect or | 


regulate an evil injurious to morality, peace and pros- 


perity. 


3. Society has the right to prevent or remove an 


evil. 
4. Society may remove an evil by destroying private 
property. 

“Now,” said the speaker, “ we demand as our right 
that alcoholic drinks, as property, be put under the 
same restrictions that control all other property.” 
These restrictions are: 

1. Not to use our own to the injury of our neighbor's 
property. But the rumseller has this privilege 


morale. 


3. Not to use it to the injury of our neighbor's | 


health and life. 
Dr. Patton appealed for protection to the Constitu- 


tion of the United States “to establish justice and 
secure the blessings of liberty.” He then, with great 
emphasis, asked: “Is it justice, is it the blessing of 
liberty, to grant licenses to a privileged class, and by 


law protect them and their property in injuring the | 
the morals, the health and lives of citizens ? | 
Do the blessings of liberty compel 


a eid 


8 this justice? 
the sober, industrious and law-abiding portion of the 
people to pay by heavy taxation for the poverty, 
demoralization, sickness and crime caused by alcohol ? 

“It is no answer to say that the treasury is replen- 
ished. The priests and scribes who murdered our 
Lord were too conscientious to place in their treasury 
the thirty pieces of silver brought to them by Judas, 
because they were the price of blood. 

“Shame! shame! upon the men who are satisfied 
that the sale of alcohol brings money into the treasury. 
Every dollar of it is the price of blood; three hun- 
dred thousand lives destroyed ; 
maniacs; two thousand snicides; one thousand, 
hundred murderers; one drunkard every six minutes 
a and buried eternally. Blood! blood ! nothing 
but blood ! 

“Ts this the justice, 
that our glorious Constitution pledged ? 
tically, No / 
the justice and te 
fathers pledged, and 
and Jaid down their lives. 

‘Every license is the recognition by law of a privi- 
leged class, a virtual aristocracy, which the Constitu- 
tion forbids. As honest men, as patriotic men, as 
Christian men, as men determined and resolute, 
and our successors will never tire, never rest, until 
every license law is wiped out; until prohibition 
stands out, clear and distinct, like letters of fire on the 
This is our purpose, God 


are these the blessings of liberty, 
No. ‘ 
Every license granted is a violation of 
blessings of liberty which our 
for which they shed their blood 


broad vault of heaven. 


helping us,” 


Youne 
nitions an 
their virtues and shun their vices. 


This, in | 


Not to use it to the injury of our neighbor's | 
| to the financial exigencies of the times by d 


perance 
helps towards the end so greatly desired. 


| Case ; 


one hundred thousand | 
five } 


Empha- | 
fj} order of 


we 


—- should not only embrate the admo- | : 
instructions of the aged, but also imitate | 


THE RUM-DEMON: HOW TO CAST HIM OUT, 
IIAT can be done, says the National Repository, 
to stay the fearful flood of ruin caused by the 
Rum Fiend? This question is among the most 
| momentous and the most dificult of the day. Of the 
greatness of the evil suffered, the best informed and 
those most sensitive to the subject can tell or feel only 
and the strongest language used by the advo- 
cates of temperance, though it is sometimes deemed 
extravagant, fails to express the the 
curse. The dry statistics that give in formal numbers 
the extent and the measure of its destructiveness are 
its only truthful representation. The most active 
‘fancy and the boldest imagination fail to rise to its 
feartul aggregate of harm. For half a century the 
Christian philanthropy of the land has been aroused 
i against it; but the voice of religion and the demands 
of public ‘and priv: ute economy have alike proved 
| inadequate to the work of staying 
Proscribed by the voice of the seul h, expelled from 
thousands of homes, conscientiously abstained from by 
uncounted thousands of the best in the land, and 
| recognized as the chief of the public and private 
| scourges that afflict society, the Rum Fiend still holds 
and even grows stronger in his career 
Other forms of indulgence respond 


liminished 


in part; 


magnitude of 


the desulation. 


| on his course, 
of destruction. 
consumption, but the liquor trade, at the same time, 
becomes broader and more destructive. Lighty per 
cent. of the crimes that come before our courts, and 


}an equal proportion of the public pauperis, are the 


toleration and legal protec 


returns made by it for its 
and revels in the 


tion; and vet it lives and reigns 


’ | desolation that it makes, and none stays its hand, 


The question returns to again, What can be 
f all that has thus far 


done? The confessed failure 
been attempted to cope successfully with the evil of 
intemperance should set all good men at work to find 
out any probable elements of weakness in the tem- 
to supply any available 
t cannot 
be said that nothing has been « for such is not the 
and yet, after conceding due for the ear- 
nest and successful efforts of the many devoted laborers 


us 


0 


movements, and 


lone, 


praise 


|and valuable agencies in this good work, the startling 


fact remains, that intemperance and all its startling 
horrors hold on their way with undiminished extent 
and destructiveness. It is plain, therefore, that the 
ire not equal to the end proposed, 
and that for its lishment hing further 
and more effective is necessary Is, then, our Christian 
civilization equal to the task of abating this fearful 
Any other than an affirm- 


ineans employed 


aceomy somet 


ind destructive nuisance? 
wlive answer to this question would be alike discredit- 
ible to Christianity and of fearful presage to the good 
more than all, we believe it 
for though as yet such has 


and 
would not be the truth; 
not been the result accomplished, yet there are still 
grapple 


society, 


unused resources in the Gospel of Christ to 
with and overcome even this, the most formidable of 
our public evils 
Among the remedial agencies that we 
wainst this giant destroyer we would 
chief, the awakened Christian convictions of the pious 
ind God- fearing among us. This “kind” is not to be 
| exorcised except by the strongest and most effective 
agencies, the spiritual power of the Gospel. Chris- 
tians must feel their personal relations to this thing, 
and by all the force of their examples, and their 
| social influences, and their Christian sentiments, freely 
and earnestly declared, must they set the stigma of sin 


would invoke 
name, the 


as 


and wrong upon this whole matter of drunkenness 


jand of the liquor traflic. Nothing less than the 
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power of an awakened and quickened conscientious- 
ness, arrayed against the whole affair, will prove 
sufficient to succeed and overcome in such a conflict. | 
Again, the friends of temperance must learn to be 
tolerant of each other in their minor differences. 
Most thorough friends of temperance are also practi- | 
cally total abstinents, but not all; and it is as unjust 
as it is unwise to repel the non-abstinents who are 
ready to co-operate for the suppression of the liquor | 
traffic. A large proportion of the friends of temper- | 
ance are also prohibitionists, believing it to be the | 
duty of the Government to wholly suppress the ordi- | 
nary traffic and sale of intoxicants. 
entirely object; while many more know that the 
thing is as yet impracticable, and are, therefore, con- 
tent to labor for something less sweeping, but still of 
incalculable value. In order to present a common | 
front to so formidable an enemy, men of all these | 
various shades of opinions must learn to respect each | 
other, and to labor together in harmony for the great 
end in respect to which all are agreed. 

Since there can be no question that the cause of | 
temperance has been very greatly compromised by 
the unskillful treatment that it has received from 
some of its self-constituted advocates, and from the 
class of persons by whom it has been in some cases 
represented, it becomes al! the more necessary to guard 
against these things in the future. It requires as good 
abilities and as much weight of character to become 
a successful laborer in the cause of temperance as to 
preach the Gospel, or to present and defend any other 
great public interest, and no worse service could be 
rendered than to devolve this great interest upon in- 


Aulerestiny 


CovunrtTsHIP oF Louis NaroLEon.—Mr. Blanchard | 


Jerrold, in his volume just published in London, 
tells the conclusion of Louis Napoleon’s courtship. 
It was in the New Year ball in ’53 that as the com- 
pany were passing to the supper-room, Mademoiselle 
e Montijo and Madame Fortoul, wife of the Minister 
of Public Instruction, reached one of the doors 
together. Madame Fortoul, mastered by that jeal- 
ousy of the fortunate lady which was general at 
court, rudely rebuked Mademoiselle de Montijo for 
attempting to take precedence of her. The young 


lad 

ad atee she entered the supper-room the pallor 
and trouble in her face at once attracted the notice of 
the emperor as she took her place at his majesty’s 
table. In great anxiety he rose and passed behind 
her chair to ask what had happened. 
matter? Pray, tell me.” 
thetic attention of the emperor drew all eyes upon 
the lady, who became covered with confusion. “I 
implore you, sire, to leave me,” she answered ; 
“everybody is looking at us.” Troubled and _per- 
diene’, the emperor took the earliest opportunity of 
renewing his inquiry. “I insist upon knowing. 
What is it?” “fe is this, sire,” the lady now an- 
swered, haughtily, the blood mantling her cheek, “1 
have been insulted to-night, and I will not expose 
myself to a second insult.” “ To-morrow,” abl the 
emperor, in a low, kind voice, “nobody will dare to 
insult you again.” Returned home, Madame de 


Montijo and her daughter, their Spanish blood | 


thoroughly roused, made hasty preparations to leave 
Paris for hialy. On the morrow morning, however, 
the mother received a letter from the emperor, in 
which he formally asked the hand «if Mademoiselle 
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| and best. 


To this, others } 


| with the vital spirit of Christianity. 


rew aside with great dignity before this affront, | 


“What is the | 
The marked and sympa- | 


lof gold, and white and green. 


| 
competent or unknown agents. The work is a most 
difficult one, requiring only decidedly skillful treat- 
ment, and it must suffer in the hands of novices or 
charlatans. It is to be carried on in the face of the 
most formidable and persistent opposition, and there- 
fore it cannot be safely cmemined to any but the ablest 
The force that shall make the work suc- 
cessful must be backed and sustained by deep religious 
convictions and the energies of a quickened religious 
life, and therefore it must be carried forward in con- 
nection with the spiritual agencies of our diffused and 
organic Christianity. If ever the curse of rum shall 
be removed from our social communities, its removal 
will be by the power of our holy religion operating in 
its divinely appointed methods. 

Let it also 4 borne in mind that the work required 
in carrying forward the cause of temperance is much 
less political than moral; and that even in its moral 
forces it needs to be thoroughly baptized and suffused 
There are 
already more laws upon the statute books in favor of 
temperance, and against the liquor traflic, than are 
aalsdihealinn: or than can be, until they shall be better 
enforced by a regenerated public sentiment. Here, 


then, at the heart and Christian life of the people, 
must the work begin, and building up from this 


foundation a mighty bulwark may be raised up against 
the overflowing tides of intemperance, and all its long 
and fearful train of drift-woods of crime, and poverty, 
and ignorance, and social degradation. Here let all 
who lament the ruin caused by intemperance unite 
their efforts to effectually stem the curse. 


Miscellany. 


Eugénie de Montijo in marriage; and the ladies 
within a few days removed from their apartments to 
the Elysée, which was assigned to the emperor’s be- 
trothed. Within a month, Mademoiselle de Montijo 
sat on the throne of the Tuileries beside Napoleon III. 


Encuish Witp FLowers.—An American, writ- 
ing from England, says: “ At the risk of having my 
patriotism questioned, I feel vy, ene to say that all 
the country in England, from Chester down to Lon- 
don, is infinitely more beautiful than the imagina- 
tion of any countryman of mine can compass. It is 
| a land of flowers and perfumes exhaled by nature—a 
land which makes real to every sense the old histori- 
cal myths, and makes possible realities to all the 
fiction and romance and poetry ever written about it. 
We talk at home of the buttercups and daisies, but 
we know nothing of them. Here they make of the 
| dark fields of emeralds pictures of immortal beauty, 


Why I have even 
| seen the lily of the valley growing luxuriantly upon 
|the high hillside, so bounteous and beautiful is 
| nature, and I have travelled over hundreds of miles 
| of country where you could nowhere press your foot 
|} away from road or path without crushing some fair 
|growth of the soil. You may go from Chester to 
| Windsor and see the railways three feet from the 
| track as lovely with verdure and flowers as any gar- 

den at home, and you will find the air heavy with 
| sweet scents. —. 

A Riva To THE Bic TREES OF YOSEMITE.—A 
|new grove of giant trees, recently discovered, one 
| hundred miles south of the famous giant trees of Yo- 
|semite, is just explored and described. It is on a 
‘Jine with the other grove, six thousand feet in alti- 
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tude. Instead of a small cluster of thirty or forty 
trees, there are ten thousand trees, covering six miles 
square. Besides several thousand of old fellows, 
whose age is estimated at from one thousand two 
hundred to four thousand years, there are thousands 
of young chaps from one hundred to one thousand 
years old, and full of vigor. 


decapitated by storms and by weight of winter snows 
on their bushy tops, are mostly o’ertopped by the 


The older trees, being | 


| junior Some of these fallen trees, three thousand 


| to four thousand years old, have revealed underneath 
|the buried bodies of ancestral sequoras of similiar 
| size, which grew there eight thousand years ago— 
|say thirty feet diameter. Large lakes and water- 
| falls are found along the route. The attractions are 
|30 much superior to the Yosemite that it is contem 
| plated to extend the route of travel to embrace this 
| interesting circuit. 


Hashion Department. 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


HE latest fancy in dress is the introduction of 


adaptations of the picturesque costumes seen in 
Brittany. He have Breton overskirts, Breton 
jackets and Breton basques. The lady, the miss and 
the little girl, each delight in the Breton dress. 


These Breton costumes are made in every sort of 


material 
summer camel’s hairs and buntings. 


in prints, in dainty cambrics, de beiges, 
The late de- 


cided liking for buntings has led to the making of 
travelling, boating, mountain and evening dresses of | 


it, and these are oftener fashioned in Breton style 
than in any other. White, pale blue, cream, fawn, 
pearl, canary, amber and other colors for evenin 
wear, are made brilliant by glittering buttons a 
oriental galloons. The deep blues are often trimmed 
with gold-colored braids for the mountain and the 
sea, With black for travelling, and with white for 
useful morning and shopping dresses. This fabric, 
although just selected in America for ladies’ cos- 
tumes, is a fashion that has been cordially adopted in 
Europe, where the same material is used for the dis- 
play of their national emblems and standards, 

As the season advances, there seems to be no new 
shapes in hats and bonnets, only our milliners ex- 
haust their ingenuity in twisting and turning the 
shapes already introduced into new forms, by turning 
up the brim in one place and down in another 


The broad-brimmed Italian hat is quite as popular 

for the country this season as it was last. It is a hat 
|s0 easily beautified by trimming. It serves for a 
| foundation upon which a taste for pretty things may 
arrange whatever appropriate bits of finery it likes. 
| Last season, ruches of tarletan, intermingled with 
small flowers or knots of ribbon, were the favorites. 
This year the taste is a little more extravagant. The 
ledge of the hat may be bordered, or rather bound, 

with a ruche of bias silk that has been raveled on its 
edges to look like feathers when it is plaited up. A 
double box-plaiting is placed underneath, and an- 
other one over the brim, and the edges of the two 
join and appear as if one full, bow-like bordering. 
About the crown is another full ruche, or perhaps an 
Algerine scarf of brilliant hue. The left side-back of 
the hat is rolled up against the crown and fastened to 
place, and a bow, a plume or a bouquet of ribbon 
that contrasts with the ruche is placed underneath 
the upturned part. 

Next to this in favor, and really more serviceable, 
as it is suitable for all occasions, is the broad-brimmed 
leghorn or rough-and-ready hat. This hat, trimmed 
with black velvet, and either a handsome plume or a 
demi-wreath of flowers, will serve for travelling, 

|riding about, rambling, country church, and indeed 
| for every occasion where a hat can be desired. 


' 


Dew Publications. 


Blue and Red Light: or, Light and its Rays | 


as Medicine. By S. Pancoast, M.D. Philadelphia: 
J. M. Stoddart & Co. 
to have made the science of light the object of “ thirty 


years’ patient study.” He has not only made himself 


familiar with the ideas of modern scientists; but has 
searched out the opinions of the ancient Kabbalists. 
He claims that light is nature’s own and only remedy 
for disease, and that its relations to life and health 
should be understood by all. He declares that the 
blue and red rays are equally valuable as curative 
agencies; but in cases where one would work good, 
the other would work positive harm. The red ray is 


the positive, active, polarizing principle of light, and | 


its virtues are felt in those who need vitality. Those 
who are depressed in mind, and weakened in body, 
will be benefited by its use. The blue ray, on the 
other hand, contains the negative, passive, depolariz- 
ing principle of light; and the people whom it will 
most benetit are those suffering from nervous excite- 
ment, and lunatics whose insanity takes the form of 
violence. The book is a curious one, and those who 
have become interested in the “blue glass” theory 
will find ample matter to interest them. 


The author of this book claims | 


A Family Feud. After the German of 


| Ludwig Harder. By Mrs. A. L. Wister. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. This is an exceptional 
German book. It is not characterized by that heavi- 
| ness in style, and abstruseness in idea, which we fre- 
| quently find in the typical German novel. Its inte- 
|rest is maintained throughout, its style vivacious, 
and its characters well drawn. It is certain to 
become as popular as previous translations of Mrs. 
| Wister’s have been. 
Phyllis, A Novel. By the Duchess. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. An English 
society novel, neither strikingly original in plot nor 
brilliant as regards its literary merits ; but sufficiently 
interesting and meritorious to satisfy the ordinary 
| novel reader. 
| Ariadne. The Story of « Dream. By 
|“ Ouida.” The author of this story, so well known 
| as the writer of the most objectionable of modern 
| novels, has for once varied her style and produced a 
book really creditable in many respects, and innocent 
in point of morals. The scene is laid in Rome, and 
the stony is like a poem in prose. 
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Norston’s Rest. By Mrs. Ann S. Stephens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. Mrs. Stephen’s 
latest, and, we are assured, her best work. The scene 
of the story is Jaid in England, and the authoress 
deserves much credit for the manner in which she 
depicts English life and character. 

The Heiress in the Family. By Mrs. Mac- 
kenzie Daniel. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Bros. The third volume of “ Peterson’s dollar series 
of good novels.” This series is handsomely bound 
in cloth, and offers light reading to the people at an 
exceedingly low price. 

The Flirt ; or, The Life of a Young Lady 
of Fashion. By Mrs. Grey. Philadelphia: T. B 
Peterson & Bros. A republication of an already 
popular book. It is neatly and substantially bound 
and is offered to the public at a cheap rate. 

The Latimer Family; or, The Bottle and 
the Pledge. By T.S. Arthur. Philadelphia: T. B. 


’ 


*| “Little Prudy Stories.” 


| Peterson & Bros. This is one of the author’s earlier 
| productions, and has been republished by the Messrs, 
| Peterson. 

The Christian’s Way: whither it leads, and 
|}how to go on. By Washington Gladden. New 
| York: Dodd, Mead & Co. This is a sequel to a pre- 
| vious volume, entitled, “Being a Christian.”  [t 

treats of the duties of a Christian after he shall have 
| set his foot upon the right path. It advises him in 
|regard to his relations to the church, the State, 
| society, business and, in fact, every position in life. 
| The advice given is practical and good. For sale in 
| Philadelphia by Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Doctor Papa. By Sophie May, author of 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
This is the second volume of the “ Flaxie Frizzle 
| Stories,” a new series of those charming little books 
| which the author seems never to tire of writing, and 
|which are a perpetual source of delight to the 
' children. 


| 


Pilon’ Deparlment 


From the Gallows to Heaven. 
ECENT executions in this city have been made 
the occasion for bringing into prominence the 
assumed spiritual condition of the malefactors, 
who were represented as making a kind of triumphal 
entry into 


acter. He was a betrayer of innocence and an| 
enticer of the young to crime. He was so cruel and | 
murderous in all his instincts, and so desperately 
wicked, as to be the terror of all who were unfortu- 
nate enough to excite his displeasure. He had 
indulged in nearly a score of heinous crimes; for 
most of which he went unpunished, because the vic- 
tims or their friends were afraid of his cruel ven- 
geance if they made an effort to bring him to justice. 

Stopped in his wicked career at last by the hand of 
outra law, and thrown into prison to await the 
unishment of his crimes, he begins his preparation 
or Heaven. Now that he can no longer indulge the 
instincts of his cruel nature, because under restraint— 
as a wild beast is under restraint when caged—and in 
fear of what lies beyond the grave, he deems it wise 
and prudent to placate the Divine Ruler of Heaven 
and earth, whose laws he has trampled upon, and 
whose children he has cruelly entreated. He repents 
when he no longer has the opportunity to indulge his 
evil instincts. 7; he were free, he would spring back 
to the old life, as the bent bow springs when the cord 
that held its resisting fibres is cut. Can this be 
called repentance in any true sense? Is it anything 
more than a selfish fear? Is he really sorry for his 
crimes because they are evil deeds that have hurt his 
neighbor; or is he only troubled on account of the 
terrors that threaten him because of their commis- 
sion? What if a pardon were to come, and his 
prison-doors be thrown open, would he go forth a 
changed man? We think not; for it is our firm 
conviction, that it is next to impossible for a man to 
truly repent unto righteousness while weak and ex- 
hausted from sickness, or while shut up in prison. 
He shuns evils from the heart only when he is free 


eaven by way of the scaffold. One of | 
these men in particular, had, from boyhood up to the | 
time of his arrest and conviction for a deliberate | 
murder, exhibited the most fiend-like cruelty of char- | 


| strongly, for it is of the gravest concern that no mis- 
| take be committed here. Let no man who is leading 
| a life of sin and crime, build any hope of Heaven on 
| so sandy a foundation as that of a murderer’s repent- 
| ance in view of the gallows. 

We entirely agree in the following view of this 
subject taken by one of our city papers: 

“It is the increasing fashion in these days of ad- 
vanced ideas to fit the gallows victim for eternity in 
such an obstreporous gala mood that mere ordinary 
people are made to feel that they are very unworthy 
sinners compared with those examples of man perse- 
cution, Oftener than not the murderer goes to his 
doom with a sanctimonious air of triumph, equiva- 
lent to a profession that death on the scaflold is a 
happy lot, infinitely to be preferred to an honorable 
departure. The condemned is made to appear a 
saint, and everything that is ignominious in the cere- 
mony is sunk in the conviction that the victim ex- 
changes a momentary hardship for eternal glory. 
The result is inevitably to weaken the effect on the 
public, and on possible wrongdoers, which the law 
intends—which is, indeed, the only argument in sup- 
port of the custom. We need scarcely say there is 
no disposition in these remarks to offend religious 
feeling ; it is proper that the condemned should have 
such religious ministrations as he may desire, but 
that help should be absolutely private; it should be 
a matter between the minister, the prisoner and his 
God, and there should be no attempt to make capital, 
so to speak, out of this conversion, if it be one,—no 
attempt to create sympathy for the criminal, to make 
him a saint and the gallows the happy means of his 
transfiguration ; for to do this is to defeat the end of 
the law, which is to make an execution vile and re- 
pulsive. That the reader may know we do not 
overstate the case, let him consider this expression >! 
one of the attendant clergymen in the most recen 
of these successful efforts to defeat the intent o 
making hanging odious. ‘If I had possessed the 
same disposition of spirit as the prisoner,’ said the 
clergyman to a reporter, after the execution, ‘the 
same humility, a corresponding reliance upon God’s 
abounding mercies and His loving kindness over all 
His works, I would ask Almighty God to take me at 





to commit them; and no repentance can be trusted 
which is not from the heart. . We state the case 


once from earth” Another minister present said 
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! 
‘T believe the Almighty has already met him and | 
taken him to a happy, eternal home; and, again, | 
‘The prisoner said that if he were released at that | 
moment, and were offered twenty-five thousand dol- | 
lars to begin the world again, he would reject the 

offer, now that he felt certain of his eternal salvation, | 
and he welcomed the gallows.’ Now, the point is | 
just here. We do not want murderers to welcome | 
the gallows; we want them to hate, and loathe, and 

fear it beyond any possible human experience ;—only | 
so can it be made the example it is intended to be. | 
We say the present tendency of the religious element 
towards these worst of offenders is essentially de- | 
moralizing—inimical to good morals,—and if capital 

yunishment is to be made the dreadful thing it must | 
. to properly serve its end, this canonizing of mur 
derers must be abandoned.” 


Scolding. 

AA RS. SANGSTER, in an article in Woman’s 
\l Journal, savs: “If you want to spoil a child’s 
4'E disposition, to harden his heart and confirm 
him in evil courses, then scold him. If you want to 
awaken in him the instant and irrepressible desire 
to be as aggravating and as trying as he can possibly 
be, scold him.” 

There are few parents who indulge in the weak 
and reprehensible practice of scolding, who have not 
proved the truth of this. A quiet voice, a calm but 
firm demeanor, and the just and considerate use of 
language, will do more to repress disorder and ensure¢ 
obedience in the household, than the most persistent 
and loud-mouthed scolding. In fact, if you wish to 
have disorder and disobedience at home, scold. We 
know of no better receipt for securing this condition 
of things. “No human being,” says the writer to 
whom we have referred, ‘‘can endure the constant | 
patter and drip of a fault-finding tongue, and not be 
the worse for it. Even if the victim be grown up, 
and so sweetly self-controlled that he or she can listen 
to the most unjust and bitter criticism, without any 
other retort than that of patient silence, it does no 
good. It hurts both the person who utters habitually 
the harsh reproach-and the words that burn, and the 
other person who is obliged to listen and take the 
storm as it comes.” 

“My sympathies,” she adds, “are always enlisted 
for two classes of people, who are presumed to be fit 
objects on whom to pour the vials of wrath, which 
the scold, male or female, keeps ready to hand— 
children and servants. The children born into a 
house where father or mother are accustomed to 
scold, are greatly to be pitied. There they are, and 
there they must stay. Occasionally a boy becoming 
exasperated, and seeing no chance of any change for 
the better, runs away. It is very reprehensible, but 
a boy can go to sea, or find a niche for himself some- | 
where, where he may have to bear hunger and cold 
and biows, but nothing, after all, worse than an ever- 
lasting stream of deprecation and complaint. A girl, 
poor thing! must stay during her childhood, and 
often for years after, in the place where it pleased 
the Lord to put her. If she be forced to bear the 
slow torture and freezing chill of continual unkind- 
ness, she will either develop into a cold, hard, cynical 
woman, or into a timid, shy, repressed one, who 
hardly dares call her soul her own, and will be ready 
to say, ‘ Yes, thank you,’ to the first unfortunate man 
who solicits her to marry him. Unfortunate, indeed, | 
for there is no style of woman so likely to become | 
either a tyrant cr a fool as the woman who, during | 
her girlhood, was a coward and a slave.” 


| brought round to the subject. 


| with 


“The Tottering Lily,” 


As the wife of the Chinese ambassador in London is 


called, has been visited by several ladies, who de- 
scribe her as a gentle-looking creature, with almond- 
shaped eyes and jetty hair, held out in a stiff tail 
over a tortoise-shell pin behind. Her attire was a 
loose, many-colored, embroidered jacket, with large 
sleeves, surmounting a skirt or trousers worked in 
gold. A pardonable ruse was perpetrated to obtain 
what was most coveted, viz., a view of her feet. The 
conversation was, by means of the interpreter, 
An American lady 
present, celebrated for beautiful feet, exhibited one 
of hers to the “Lily.” “Immensely huge,” was the 
remark ; and the explanation that they were useful 


| to walk on was not accepted as a valid reason for 
| their dimensions. Again another lady showed a tiny 
| boot with no more effect; and the “ Lily,” not to be 


pleased by European models of perfection, which 
have no doubt turned many heads in this country, 
was challenged to show what she considered the sou! 
of excellence. Coyly, for the Chinese have a genuine 
horror of a profane eye in such matters, her excel- 
lency exhibited what she was pleased to call her 
foot. Small it was—just the size of a lady’s doubled 
fist, and much the same shape apparently, swathed 


in bands of blue silk. 
\W the Sunday morning breakfasts which were 
furnished during the months of May and June 
to poor, destitute men and women, many of whom 
had been rescued from lives of intemperance through 
the efforts of Francis Murphy, and those who worked 
him in the cause of reform which has been 
largely successful in our city. 
The article, though originally pomens by us for 
the Home MaGaziné, has already appeared in one 
of our city papers, the Inquirer. The scene presented 
on that beautiful Sunday morning in June, was one 
that can never be forgotten by those who witnessed 
it. Two more of such breakfasts were given—there 
were six in all. At the last of tnese, Miss F. E. 
Willard, of Chicago, spoke to nearly eight hundred 
poor men and women who had been made destitute 


An Impressive Scene. 
E give on another page an account of one of 


| through intemperance; talking to them in her pecu- 


liarly clear and impressive way, and holding them 
as if spellbound. The whole scene was quite as im- 
preasive as the one we have described at length 


Our City by the Sea. 
NETY minutes’ ride from Philadelphia over 
the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, and we 
reach our City by the Sea, with its broad ave- 
nues, and spacious hotels, and hundreds of beautiful 
cottages. Business men locate their families here 
during the summer months, coming down in the late 
afternoon to spend the night in its cool, bracing air, 
and returning, if need be, by the early morning 
In the height of the season, it is crowded 


71 


train. 


| with visitors; and few things are more enjoyable 


than the evening promenades on the beach, when 
almost the entire population is out. 

Health-seekers and pleasure-seekers find special 
attractions here. The air has a dryness rarely found 
on the seashore, which physicians recognize as pecu- 
liarly favorable to invalids. Lovers of boating and 
fishing can obtain every facility for this pastime at 
Daley’s Inlet House. For a day, or a week; for a 
month, or a whole season, rest, health and recreation 
can be found at Atlantic City. 





ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE. 


“Olivia and Sophia.” 
(See Engraving.) 
G novela, which by the multitudes of modern 


novels, which pour in upon us from every quar- 
ter, which fill to overflowing our library shelves, 
and cover our tables, until we are surfeited and long 
for a surcease, it is not strange if we entirely over- 
look the works of fiction of a past generation—those 
good old sterling novels which delighted our mothers 
and grandmothers, and formed in them a cultivated 
taste, which, alas! too many of their descendants 
lack. There was “The Scottish Chiefs,” “ Thaddeus 
of Warsaw,” and “The Children of the Abbey,” all 
different from the average novel of to-day, but differ- 
ing in most respects for the better. Smollett’s and 
Fielding’s works, strong and vigorous as they were, 
are perhaps just as well forgotten by most readers; 
but Walter Scott, “the Wizard of the North,” is as 
deserving of attention to-day, as when he first ap 
ared in all his brilliancy in the firmament of the 
iterary world. No less deserving of attention is 
Oliver Goldsmith’s quaint novel, “The Vicar of 
Wakefield.” The old vicar tells his story in his 
ingenious way. He tells of their simple manner of 
living; of his charming daughters, Olivia and Sophia, 
who, with their mother, are fired with a feminine 
ambition to appear to advantage in the world; he 
tells us of the adventures of his son, and of family 
haps and mishaps. The story is really a delightful 
one; and we would advise our young readers, who 
have never yet had the pleasure, to lay aside for once 
“the last new novel,” and, searching over the old 
books in the library, among which it is almost sure 
to be found, lose no time in reading this book. In 
the engraving in the front of this number of the 
m ine will be seen a representation of “Olivia 
and Sophia,” as the artist has conceived them—beau- 
tiful girls, bearing the traces of a fresh and healthful 
country life, and daughters of which the old vicar 
might well be proud. 


The Compound Oxygen Treatment. 


Last month we spoke of the great and permanent 
benefit we had received from the use of Compound 
Oxygen. Since then we have seen a letter from the 
Hon. William D. Kelly, whom we have frequently 
met in Dr. Starkey’s rooms during the past two or 
three years. lis testimony in favor of this new treat- 
ment is even stronger than our own. He says, ad- 
dressing Dr. Starkey : 

“Just about four years have elapsed since, over- 
coming a violent prejudice against any treatment 
that was offered as a specific for a wide range of ap- 
parently unrelated diseases, I yielded to the wishes of 
my friends, and, abandoning other medicine, put 
myself in your charge. 

“Gratitude to you, and duty to those who may be 
suffering as | was from chronic catarrh, and almost 
daily etiusion of blood in greater or less quantities, 
but always suflicient to keep one reminded of his 
mortality, impel me to say to you, and authorize you 
to give any degree of publicity to my assertion, that 
the use of your gas at intervals has so far restored 
my health, that | am not conscious of having dis- 
charged any blood for more than a year, and that my 
cough, the severity of which made me a frequent 
object of sympathy, has disappeared. In short, my 
experience under your treatment has convinced me 
that no future dispensary will be complete that does 
not embrace the administration by inhalation or 
otherwise, of your agent or its equivalent, to those 





who, from their vocation or other cause, are, as I 
was, unable to assimilate enough of some vital ele- 
ment to maintain their systems in healthful vigor. 

“Thanking you for renewed health, strength, and 
the hope of years of comfortable life, I remain your 
grateful friend.” 


Publishers’ Department. 
ARTHUR'S ILLUSTRATED HOME MAGAZINE, 


Year by year the Home MAGAZINE continues to 
gain in favor with the people, and this because it is 
so completely in harmony with their common life 
and social interests. Taking literary rank with the 
best periodicals of the day, it claims to be in its 
peculiar characteristics and varied Departments more 
thoroughly identified with the people than any other 
magazine of its class, going into their homes not only 
as a power for good, but as a pleasant companion and 
friend, interested in all that interests the household, 
and ready to help, comfort, amuse, instruct and de- 
light all, from the youngest to the oldest. 
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BUTTERICK’S NEWEST PATTERNS 


For Ladies’ and Children’s Dresses. These are 
in every number of “ ARTHUR’S ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE.” 

They are acknowledged to be among the most prac- 
tical and useful of any in the country, and as they are 
always accompanied with full descriptions of the gar- 
ment, material to be used, etc., and the cost of pat- 
tern, so enabling every woman to be, if she chooses, 
her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, 
in this feature, our magazine is rendered almost in- 
dispensable to the family. We give these patterns 
by special arrangement. 
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LIVES AND PORTRAITS OF THE PRESI- 
DENTS 


In this neat and handsomely-printed book, pub- 
lished at the office of the Home MAGAZINE, you 
have, in the compass of seventy-two carefully-written 
pages, not only the biographies of the eighteen 
American citizens who occupied the Executive chair 
during the first century of our national existence, but 
a connected civil and political history of the country 
during the one hundred years of its marvellous pro- 
gress. Added thereunto is the full text of The Con- 
stitution of the United States, with all the amendments, 
giving the book a still higher value to every citizen. 

Besides the biographies and the Constitution, there 
are eighteen finely-engraved portraits. The book is 
gotten up in the very best style. 

All this for only twenty-five cents. Sent by mail, 
postage paid. 




















SICNALS OF DANCER. 


Disease, like the rattlesnake, usually gives fair warning 
before it strikes. A failing appetite, a furred tongue, 
nausea, headache, want of proper action in the bowels, 
feverishness, lassitude, nervousness, an uneasy feeling in 
the stomach, etc., are all symptomatic of a coming attack 
of indigestion, biliousness, colic, fever, or some other 
positive form of disease. When thus menaced, resort im- 
mediately to Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
and thus avert the attack. Acting simultaneously upon 
the digestive organs, the liver, the bowels and the nerves, 
this refreshing and agreeable alterative will soon restore 
the system to its normal condition of health, regularity 
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Tue Great Mepicinat Foon. 

This justly celebrated Dietetic Preparation is, in 
composition, principally the GLuTEN derived from the 
Wurre Wivter Fur Wueat Cereat, a solid extract, 
the invention of an eminent Chemist. * It has not only 
been highly recommended, but certified to, by a large 
numberof Chemists and Physicians—representing a very 
high degree of medical science—as the Safest, Most 
Acceptable and Reliable Food for the GrowrH anp 
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The Compound Oxygen Treatment, 


The virtues of this Curative Agent need only to be known, to challenge the 
confidence of «ll intelligent people. 
Eight years of extensive practice with it, (our predecessor practised it for four 











years before,) qualify us to speak with certainty of its merits. We are confident 
that no other mode of cure can show nearly so large a proportion of chronic. cases 
cured ; and we defy any one to exhibit more wonderful cures than are numbers of 








our perfectly authenticated cases. 

We can refer to many cases of, so called, incurable diseases that are now healthy 
monuments of what is being done every day; Consumption, Catarrhs, Ozcena, 
Asthma, Dyspepsia, Diabetes, and the most painful nervous disorders. Diverse 
diseases are cured by this Agent because, not being a medicament, but Nature’s own 
Remedy, its sphere of action is universal; and being Oxygen Magnetized, it is the 
most wonderful vitalizer of the human body ever known. 





Hence it is invaluable to the vast army of Convalescents from acute diseases. 
Thousands of these who are inevitably degenerating into fatal maladies, might be 
restored to complete health by the use of this Agent. 

How very few ever recover from the effects of Pneumonia! and all for want of 
that vitalizing process which the Compound Oxygen would most certainly furnish. 
Thousands might thus be saved every year from the grasp of that fell destroyer, 
Consumption. 

No conviction is stronger with us than that nine out of ten who are in the first, 
confirmed, stage of this malady can be genuinely cured. And yet, this Agent is no 
more potent to cure phthisis, than other formidable maladies. For the truth of this, 
we are permitted, by themselves, to refer to Hon. 8. Freip, Judge of U.S. Supreme 
Court, and his accomplished wife ; Mrs. Hatuir Ki.purn ; Judge Samver SMrru, 
New York; Hon. Montgomery Buair; Ex-Governor Boreman, W. Va.; Hon. 








Ws. D. Keviey ; Gen, Fitz Henry WarrREN, and many more of scarcely less 
note. One strong proof of the deserved reputation of the Compound Oxygen is 





the fact of the numerous imitations of it by irresponsible parties, and which they 
palm off as the same agent, under other names. They do not administer Compound 
Oxygen, and every such pretence is a fraud. 

Our business is to make its virtues known, and available to sufferers. There- 
fore, let all invalids, even the most discouraged, send for our Brochure of 140 pages, 
which is truthfully written, and will well repay perusal. It will be mailed free of 


charge. 


STARKEY & PALEN, . 


1112 Girard St., Philadelphia. 
G. R. STARKEY, AM, MD. @. E. PALEN, BPh., MD. 


























